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STATISTICS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY-CROP. 





A MATTER THAT WAS STARTED AT THE RECENT 
CONVENTION IN CHICAGO. 





EAR MR. EDITOR:—Let me call your atten- 
tion again to the matter of statistics propos- 
ed at Chicago. 
one of the most hopeful schemes proposed in 
the interest of bee-keepers for a long time. 

I doubt if any thing could be suggested that would 
aid bee-keepers more; and I also believe that such 
an enterprise successfully carried out will prove a 
great gain to the editor whose enterprise shall 
make it a success. 

I know of no occupation which would be more 
benefited by accurate statistics than would bee- 
keeping. Our commodities are so easily shipped 
that each part of the country feels the effect of the 
production of every other part. Accurate know!l- 
edge of the exact status of the bee-industry the 
past summer, early in the season, would have saved 
thousands of dollars to the bee-keepers. To illus- 
trate: 

A bee-keeper said to me early in August, “Do 
you suppose I could sell at the college a barrel of 
honey?” 

I asked at what price. 

He named the price of last year. I said, “ Yes, 
but don’t you doit. You will get more.” 

He kept it, and has sold that barre! and his entire 
crop for three or four cents more per pound than 
he proposed. How many such cases would there 
have been, could some wise augurer have correctly 
foretold the coming market in mid-summer? That 





It seems to me that thisis | 
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is just what you can do, Mr. Editor, if you make 
this plan work. It goes without saying, that every 
one would have to have your paper. 

What statistics would it be desirable to collect? 
It seems to me we should have reports in May, 
June, July, and September. In these months you 
would need to send blank postals to your special 
correspondents, and they would fill thein out and 
report atonce. In May we would have reports as 
to wintering; in June, July, and September, as to 
the honey-harvest. 

As to the correspondents, I would get from two to 
four or six in each State and Territery. I would 
get candid, reliable men, without pay if I could, 
but get them any way. I would have these men so 
scattered as to represent the several parts of each 
State, and have them pledged to’give as quick and ‘ 
accurate reports as possible, using their best infor- ; 
mation and judgment. To illustrate: 

I would suggest Mr. Hilton for Northern Michi- 
gan; Mr. Taylor for Eastern; Mr. Cutting for 
Southern, and Mr. Heddon for Western. If Central 
Michigan were included, your humble servant 
might do; and there would be one advantage in se- 
curing him—he would gladly do the work gratis. 

When these several reports come to your office you 
could summarize them something as follows: Bees 
wintered well in Michigan; great bee-mortality in 


Northern Ohio; excellent honey crop in New York 


and New England. No honey in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, Thus you could write up a summary of the 
reports in the fewest possible words. 

Tt might be urged, that the publication of the re- 
ports verbatim would give confidence, But the re- 
port would have a solid basis, and would be correct, 
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and so would soon gain universal confidence. Asum- | 


mary would take f+r less room in your valuable pa- | 
per, and the reading would take far less time of 
your readers. 


T am giad to outline this scheme for GLEANINGS, | 


for I believe it has great merit, and I should like to 
know what others think of the plan. A.J. Cook. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


Friend C., I have seen a good many just | 
such cases as the one you mention; and this | 
is one of the causes of this trouble so much 
talked about for a year or two back, of hav- | 
ing our markets demoralized by bee-keepers | 
who are not posted, and do not know what 
honey is worth. Such a man will carry his_ 
crop into town; and even if there is a great | 
scarcity, he will, without consideration, fur- | 
nish honey at what he received the year be- | 
fore; and then every other bee-keeper who | 
thinks of asking the proper price will be ac- 
cused of wanting to cheat. I do believe 
that this matter of statistics will do very 
much to cure this class of evils; and, in 
fact, the fresh live reports we have had 
from our city commission merchants for a 
year or two back have been starting life in| 
this matter. You are doubtless right in re- 
gard to the plan of taking up the work, and | 
we enter into it with all our hearts. As our | 
first honey comes from the extreme South, | 
we might start the thing, say away down in | 
Florida, just as soon as they get their very | 
first honey in February, or perhaps even in | 
January. Now, who is there among our 
friends in Florida who can report new hon- 
ey first? The present scarcity and high 
prices will be an excellent time to get them 
started. I do not suppose that new honey 
will compare at all in prices with new straw- 
berries and such like rarities; but if the 
honey is well ripened, and the source good, 
I think it ought to bring enough to pay for 
shipping North. 

—$—$—<— << or 


RECORDING THE CONDITION OF OUR 
HIVES. 


FRIEND SWINSON’S PLAN, AND HOW HE TRACES 
THE PEDIGREE OF HIS QUEENS. 





N page 832 Ernest says, “If any of our readers 
know of a better system, different from the 
slate tablets and tacks, for recording the con- 
dition of the hive, let us bear from you.” I 
will try to make plain the plan that is used in 

the Tar-Heel Apiaries—one that I have used for the 
past three years; one that I think perfect in every 
respect, and which saves me much trouble and ex- 
pense of time, etc., besides giving me a great deal of 
satisfaction. 

1. I went forward and placed a number on every 
stand that I had prepared for a colony of bees. 2. I 
procured mea pocket note-book, of « suitable size 
for convenience; and on every page, at the head, I 
placed numbers to correspond with each number of 
the stands I had made for bees, ranging in my home 
apiary from 1 to 100. Every colony that is placed on 
stand 59, during 1887, becomes No. 59, and remains 
so as long as it occupies the stand of that number. | 
The same is true of every queen that js so placed; 
but each removal of a queen, hive, or other change 
made, is duly recorded, with the date of the change. 
Thus, if I change, on June Ist, the queens of colo- 














nies Nos. 2 and 10, under No. 10 I say, “I give queen 
No. 42 to No. 2, and put No. 3, here, June 1; and 
under No. 2 I say, “I give queen No. 3 to No. 10, 
and put No. }§ here, June 1.’ You see, I use a dou- 
ble number. For instance, in number }%, the nu- 
merator, or first number, indicates the stand where 
the queen now is. The other number, or denomi- 
nator, indicates the number of the queen’s mother. 
To make it more plain I will give the record as made 
for 1887, of stand No. 22. 

Frame, new eggs, No. 0, Mar. 30. Hed (hatched) 
q. Apr. 138. Eggs, Apr. 27. Sent to G. W. Shearer, 
Apr. 28. F. 39 with cell, Apr. 29. Hed May 2. Eggs, 
May ll. Sent to B. Barnes, May ll. Fr. No. 11, with 
cell, May 11. Hed May 16. Eggs, May 25. Sent to 
H. P. Faucett, May 27. Gave hed q. No. 70, May 30. 
Gone June l. Cell 49 will hch abt. June 10. June 1, 
hed June7. Gone Junelj. C.30, June17; hed June 
21; laying, and to Ch. Patten, July 4. C. 60, July 12, 
killed. C. 55, July 16. Patten’s proves to be a fine 
tested q. C. gone July 22. F. 55, July 25; gave hed 
q. No. 16, July 26. Eggs, Aug. 5. Tested, and to C. 
D. Duval, Aug. 26. C. 49, Sept. 6, ete. 

This plan gives me a correct account of every 
change made, and the record is made at the time the 
change is made, the book and pencil being kept in 
my pocket at all times when working in the apiary. 
Of course, the record could be made more full. It 
can be looked over in the office, and the condition of 
every hive and nucleus in the apiary learned before 
going out to work, and know just what colonies 
need attention, the nature of it, how long it can be 
delayed without loss, or how soon it should be at- 
tended to, even though you are a mile or more from 
the apiary. 

My plan of numbering queens is this: Take No. 3 
for an example: No. §% is bred of No. 43, and No. }3 
is bred of No. 52, a selected Syrio-albino, sent me by 
Tinker in 1886. Then, again, take No. 33, one of the 
finest queens I ever saw. She is bred of No. 43; §? 
of $3; $7 of 43; 43 of 77; 3] of No. 47, the first albino 
queen I ever had, and bought in 1884. By this plan 
of numbering it is almost impossible to err, or to 
get two queens of the same number, though they 
should occupy, during the season, the same num- 
bered stands as 3; and 4} both occupied (stand No. 
17), and though both bear very different numbers, 
being very distinctly bred queens. By my plan you 
need not see a colony or any part of it, to know its 
condition, as a rule, if the record iscorrectly kept at 
each examination or change; and then in after- 
years I can refer back to these old records, and see 
any record made by any particular colony — whom 
certain queens were sold to, their age, quality, etc. 

ABBOTT L. SWINSON. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Nov. 17, 1887. 


Thanks, friend 8S. Iam aware that some, 
and perhaps a good many, use some such sys- 
tem as yours for recording the condition of the 
hives. Notwithstanding there are good bee- 
keepers who do use the book method, its ad- 
vantages never seemed to me to be impor- 
tant enough to adopt it. It is occasionally 
convenient to have all the hives numbered : 
for instance, you can tell org apiarist that 
hive No. 27, we will say, has neither queen 
nor eggs, and wants to be supplied with 
both. He can go right to the hive in ques- 
tion, without being told what part of the 
apiary, in what row, or near what pear-tree 
itis. Another feature of this book system 
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that I like is, that the record can be carried | 
on indefinitely. Wecan thus keep the pedi- | 
gree of a queen, as far as it is possible. Of 
course, the pedigree of bees and queens can | 
be kept only on the maternal side. Still an- 
other feature that commends itself to me, is, | 
that neither wind, rain, nor other climatic | 
conditions can in any way affect this record. | 
Notwithstanding these advantages, in my | 
mind there are one or two serious objections. | 
In the first place, in going through the | 
apiary you have always got to carry the book 
with you: and it strikes me, although I. 
have never tried it, that the record would in | 
time become soiled with honey, propolis, | 
beeswax, etc. At any rate, I am sure that, | 
as I ordinarily work among the bees, whether 
in queen-rearing, cutting out cells, or in 
comb-honey production, my hands weuld be- 
come more or less soiled. To reach into a. 
hip-pocket, and pull ovt the record with 
these soiled hands—well, to me it would be 
rather unpleasant. 

Second, the book is liable to get lost. I) 
will suppose that I have kept a record of my 
apiary in this way; and I will assume, also, | 
that I am in the height of my queen-rearing | 
business, and that orders are coming in fast. | 
My apiary is large, and it is impossible for , 
me to remember what, in every case, this or | 
that hive contains. It transpires all at once | 
that my book is missing. Suppose it does — 
not turn up. WhatamItodo? I presume) 
that those who use the book plan of making 
records are not in the habit of losing their 
books ; but if there are bee-keepers like my- 
self (and I believe there are a good many) 
they would be almost sure to lose it. 

Third, with your book system the condi- 
tion of the hive can not be told at a glance 
some distance away. With'the slate tablets 
we use, and with the tacks, we have a sys- 
tem by which the requirements of a hive, 
important in their nature, can be told ata 
glance. In the department of Our Own' 
Apiary, I have more to say about this sub- | 
ject. See p. 911. 

LE ————— 


SETTING BEES IN EARLY. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE GIVES US SOME FACTS FROM | 
EXPERIENCE. 





LTHOUGH we have had and are having an | 
unusually dry and pleasant fall, in which it | 
might appear that it would be best to have | 

* bees out on their summer stands a little | 
later than usual, when intended for cellar | 

wintering, yet, not withstanding, I set my bees in, | 
the cellar on Nov. 8th and 9th, in as dry and nice a | 
condition as they ever were, preferring to do this 
rather than trust to the chance of setting them in 
wet and frosty, a few weeks later. The last of Nov. 
and first of Dec. is the time given by most authori- 
ties as best for setting the bees in. I used to think 
the same, being very anxious to give the bees an 
opportunity for the latest possible flight, so that 
they could better stand their long confinement. 

Up to a few years ago I had supposed a late 
flight very beneficial; but at that time I resolved to 
experiment a little; soon Nov. 3d I set one-third of 
the colonies (intended for cellar wintering) in the 
cellar. These colonies had not flown since about 
the 20th of Oct., which caused me to hesitate a lit- 


tle; but I had resolved to make the trial, evenif I 
lost by so doing. The morning they were set in, 
the mercury marked 44°, and I thought I should 
have trouble in getting them in, on account of the 
necessary disturbance, fearing they might fly out 
badly. However, much to my surprise, none offer- 
ed to fly, and were very much less disturbed than 
any I had ever set in before. Of the other two- 
thirds left out, one-third was set in Nov. 12, after 
having a nice flight on the llth. These were also 
dry and nice. The last third was left out till the 
usual time of putting in. There had been rains 
and snows, while it was quite cold when they were 
setin,so thatthe hives were frozen down; and in 
lifting they came up with acrack. This jarred and 
disturbed the bees so that they came out all over 
the front of the hive after being got in the cellar. 
I now learned that bees could be set in the cellar 
with less disturbance when the weather was about 
as warm outside of the cellar as the mercury mark- 
ed inside; and my experience since has proved that 
such is the case. Now for the result: 

Of course, those set in the cellar last must be set 
out first. Again, I found them more easily dis- 
turbed in setting out than the others, showing 
that they had hardly quieted down in all winter, or 
else remembered their experience of the fall pre- 
vious. On setting out of the cellar there seemed to 
be little difference as to strength of colonies, al- 
thoughif any it was in favor of those first set in. 
Later on, however, those last set in suffered quite a 
bit from spring dwindling, thus proving that they 
had not been as quiet as the others iu the cellar; at 
least, 1 so attributed it. Between those first set in 
and the second lot which had a good flight, I could 
see nota bit of difference, proving that a late fall 
flight was not at all necessary. I think there is 
nothing gained by leaving bees out late in the fall, 
but on the contrary much is lost, and having my 
bees winter well every winter since practicing set- 
ting in carly, proves that this thought is correet. 

Again, all concede that bees will not winter as 
well with the inside of the hive covered with frost, 
which melts as soon as placed in the cellar, thus 
causing the bees to be damp, even if the hive is not 
soaked to quite an extent by wet weather, which it 
is quite likely to be. Besides the item of setting 
bees in the cellar early while dry and nice, I think 
the character of the cellar has much to do with suc- 
cessful winterMg. Unless it will maintain an even 
temperature of from 41 to 47°, standing the most of 
the time from 43 to 45°, [should prefer bees out- 
doors in chaff-packed hives; and this temperature, 
too, whether bees were in it or not. Some depend 
on the bees to control the temperature; but where 
it takes the bees to keep the temperature up in 
very cold weather, it is very liable to be too warm 
during a mild spell of weather, during late winter 
or early spring. Besides, when bees must burn 
honey to warm their hives and the room they are 
| in, it causes a great loss of stores and vitality. One 
| colony of bees will winter as well in my cellar as 
| 150, or all that could be crowded in. Herein is the 
| advantage of a special cellar for bees, § feet under 
| ground, in a side hill, according to my opinion. 
| Such a place for the bees is one long dark night, 
| with an even temperature of from 5 to 6 months’ 
| duration. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1887. 
| Friend D., your instructions hit it this 
' year, certainly. To-day is the Ist of Decem- 
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ber, and we have had zero weather every 
night for almost a week—one night 5 below 
zero, and this in the lastof November. Ev- 
ery season has its peculiarities and unheard- 
of extremes; and it is an excellent idea to 
be prepared for these. I am very much in- 
terested in that cave of yours in the side-hill, 
and I don’t remember that you have ever 
given usa good description of it ; but unless 
you get some cold air from outdoors, I don’t 
see how you will manage to keep the tem- 
perature down below 47. When we discuss- 
ed this about two years ago, I think that we 
decided the average temperature of the 
earth, say eight feet below the surface, is 
about 52-. Friend Green says 52 is the tem- 
perature of the coal-mines in Dayton, Il. 
As most coal-mines. however, have venti- 
lating air-passages, I suppose they would 
not give the true temperature of the earth, 
unless at such times as when the air is still. 


Mammoth Cave, I believe, averages about | 


55-. I suppose the temperature of deep 
wells will decide pretty nearly the average 
temperature of the earth in any given local- 
ity. Asa good many recommend a stove to 
warm up a bee-cave occasionally, is it likel 
that 55° would be any too warm? Inan arti- 
cle for next issue, Dr. Mason says he is com- 
ing to the same conclusions as.yourself; but 
he finds the bees very quiet ata temperature 
not below 48 nor above 50° during October 
and November. With our plan of ee | 
them in chaff hives outdoors, however, 
think we come to pretty nearly the same re- 
sult, for our bees are all finished up and put 
away for winter before the middle of Octo- 
ber, as a rule, and they seldom fly much aft- 
er that time. 
——eE ee 


THOSE UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 





THEIR ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES DIS- 
CUSSED ; FRIEND ROBBINS EXPRESSES 
HIMSELF DECIDEDLY IN FAVOR 
OF NEW FOUNDATION, 


PERCEIVE by Mr. Green’s article on page 764, 
that he is not partial tothem. I have for some 
time been wondering if I were alone in this 
matter. I used to regard the quite valua- 

ble, but they are becoming le favorite with 

me every year. They possess two qualities of some 
value: 1. They do often entice bees into the surplus 
arrangements a little earlier than they would oth- 
erwise enter them; and the comb being already 
built, there is that much gained. I usually put 
them in the rear end of the case; or, when I use 
wide frames, I place them nearly or quite over the 
center of the brood-nest, with one or two frames of 
sections containing foundation starters at one side. 
As these approach completion, I put other frames 
in the opposite side. In that way the sections con- 
taining comb are finished first. On our own table 
we use those sections that are not quite suitable for 
the markets. Many of these, especially those 
taken off in the fall, have rows of empty cells next 


to the box, on all sides. I cut the honey out, and | 


leave the unfilled combin the box. These natural 
starters I used to put on the hive the next year, 
and I flattered myself at first that it was a brilliant 
idea; but more decidedly than the idea lifted me up 
did its outcome set me down. The bees, I found, 
would work all around these sections; and boxes 





containing only fresh foundation starters would be 
filled while these were yet untouched. Yet, un- 
finished sections put back as the bees had left them 
would be as readily built out and finished as any. 
When placed at the extreme side or end of the 
hive they are not filled out so readily. 

A secondary consideration here, is their conven- 
ience in case a frame or super, when taken off, 
contains no sections, or, at least, only a few that 
can be profitably marketed or used. The super can 
be packed away, and then in the rush early in the 
season it can be easily putin place again. 

Again, if one must feed, particularly in the 
spring, these unfinished sections are the cheapest, 
handiest feeder known. Just set them on the 
alighting-board, drum on the front of the hive till 
the bees come flocking out, and it is done. Of 
course, it is best to take the emptied sections away 
inthe morning. If those in the cases contain hon- 
ey they can be placed on top of the sheet, after the 
chaff packing has been turned up to furnish a pass- 
age for the bees. I often, in place of extracting 
the honey, at least if the quantity of honey is not 
great, put the sections in an empty hive and close 
it up so nearly as to leave an entrance for only one 
bee at atime. The bees will quietly and harmless- 
ly remove the honey to their hives. 

The foregoing are their advantages; but the dis- 
advantages are nearly or quite enough to over- 
weigh all benefit derived from them. It is worth 
them all to keep them over. If one has any thing 
of a crop of honey it does not leave much surplus 
room in which to keepthem. Air, light, and dust, 
if off the hive (and the bees, if for any reason they 
are left on the hive), will darken their edges, and, as 
a result, we have bad-looking honey. If the box is 
nearly full of comb, the finished section has a dirty, 
ugly appearance that quite mars it when placed be- 
side the fresh white ones. If the section is only 
partly filed when put onthe hive,I find, on cut- 
ting into it when filled,a black streak that tells 
precisely where the old leaves off and the new be- 
gins. This looks bad. I have never heard a com- 
plaint from a customer, concerning such honey; 
but I know not what the many consumers cf my 
honey, who do not know me personally, think 
aboutit. Iam convinced of this: It is impossible 
to raise gilt-edge honey from any old combs or 
natural starters. The comb in these unfinished 
sections will produce nearly wax enough to pur- 
chase half-sheets of foundation, and there is scarce- 
ly any thing, according to my observation, on which 
bees like better to go to work than nice fresh 
foundation. MHalf-sheets or less will start them 
nicely. The presence of this pure wax is hardly 
perceptible to me, nor, I think, to others; and asa 
reputation as the producer of a first-class article 
must prove a part of one’s best capital, I have de- 
cided that it will pay me to pretty generally dis- 
ecard all unfinished combs. I shall use them only 
when their advantages will be pretty obvious. The 
old sections I shall wash up and use again. Many 
of them scarcely become soiled at all. But even if 
they do, folks look much more at the honey than at 
the package. Generally the latter, at least in my 
home market, is not noticed when delivered to 
customers, and the sides of the sections are not 
seen as they sit in the case at the retailer’s. Still, 
I may yet find reason to throw out every soiled 
box. Ggo. F. ROBBINS, 57, 65, 52. 

Mechanicsburg, Ill., Nov. 13, 1887. 
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Friend R., it is not only astonishing, but 
it is very gratifying to find how many have 
been | to conclusions in this matter, 
all in one line; and yet it seems a little 
strange that the subject was never discuss- 
ed until within the past few months. When 
we first started to make foundation I 
had hopes that the bees would take hold 
of it and go to work nearly as well as on 
starters of clean white natural combs; but 
in my wildest and most enthusiastic 
moments it never oceurred to me that 
foundation starters would ever get to be 
even belter than partly filled sections. I am 
very much gratified to see that the discus- 
sion agrees so nearly on all these points 


that are coming out.—In regard to cleaning | 


up old sections, we have been in the habit 
of making them look nice by rubbing them 
with a piece of sandpaper tacked to a board; 
but, if you have ever tried it, it takes 
a good while to make a section look 
even passable; and when a complete sec- 
tion can be purchased for less than half a 
cent, does it pay to occupy much time in 
scraping them ? If you have hands who 
have nothing to do during winter, it might 
do to keep them out of mischief. Bright 
new basswood, right from the buzz-saw or 
from the box wherein they were packed 
the very day they were made, seems to have 
a freshness and attractiveness that is hard 
to imitate by scraping and sandpapering 
old sections. One thing that pleased me 
so much in the streets of Chicago was to 
see most of the goods looking fresh and 
new, indicating that the sales were so great 
that new fresh goods were being constantly 
poured right into the stores, fresh from the 
factory. 
oO 


MICHIGAN STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


THE COMBINED CONVENTION OF BEE-KEEPERS 
AND FRUIT-GROWERS. 





> YEAR ago, Prof. Cook made arrange- 
ments to have the bee-keepers of 
Michigan arrange their meeting in 
such a way that it would be at the 
same time and place as that of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society, with the 
view of having at least a part of one day 
devoted to discussing this matter of bees 
and grapes, or bees and other fruits. His 
ei roc was that, instead of going to law 
with each other constantly, we meet in a 
neighborly way, and in a friendly manner 
discuss this vexed question. Anybody who 
knows Prof. Cook might suppose he would 
be just the man to suggest such proceed- 
ings. As itis the first attempt ever made, 
so far as we are informed, with a view of 
doing any thing of the kind, we suggest that 
the meeting be largely attended by promi- 
nent bee-keepers. We give below a letter 
from a progressive young German bee-keep- 
er in the vicinity of East Saginaw. Here is 
the letter: 





WELCOME, BER-KEEPERS ! 
Friend Root:—I have a few remarks to make 
through your journal, ir regard to our Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Convention that is going to be 


held in this city, Dec. 7, 8,9. We bee-keepers here 
in the Saginaw Valley are doing all we can to make 
this convention a most pleasant and interesting one 
for those who have the pleasure to attend, and it 
will not be soon forgotten. I have the pleasure of 
informing you that Henry M. Youmans, Mayor of 
East Saginaw, and Earl Heavenrich, President of 
the Business Men’s Association, will make the 
welcome address. How is that, Bro. Root, for the 
Michigan bee-keepers? It may be a good many 
years before we get the convention here again; and 
while we have the chance, we are doing all we can 
to show our good will and hearty welcome to the 
bee-keepers. I hope you will be present, Bro. 





Root. J. Rey. 
East Saginaw, Mich., Nov. 25, 1887. 

| No one can get acquainted with our friend 

| John Rey without having a kindly feelin 

|toward him, and catching at least some o 

/his wide-awake enthusiasm. Below we 

| give the programme of the two conventions, 
taken from a circular sent by Sec. Cutting. 


| 
| The following is the scheme of topics to be discussed at the 
| Michigan Horticultural Convention, beginning Monday eve 

ning, Dec. 5, 7: 30: 

A word of Welcome. Response. President’s Annual Address. 
Discussion on“ The Best Winter Apples for Home Use.” The 
Appointment of Committees, 

TueEspAY. Dec. 6,9: 30 a. M.—Report on Vegetable-Gardening. 
Intensive Culture of Ground in Vegetables. Quality in Vegeta- 
bles as a Result of Culture or Soil. The Ideal Size in Vegeta- 
bles. Lessons of the Last Season’s Drought to the Gardener. 

1:30 pr. M.-Report on Landscape Gardening. The Thorns as 
Decorative Trees and Shrubs. Success with Ferns for Outdoor 
Planting. Bedding-Plants and their Management. Grouping 
for Effect. Carpet Bedding. Watering Lawns. Front Fences 
and Division Fences on City and Village Lots. 

7p. M.—Report on Entomology. Discussion on Insect-Pests. 
Report of our Delegate to the Washington Convention of those 
interested in Agricultural Eexperiments. Experiments in Po- 
mology in Michigan. 

WEDNESDAY, DEc. 7, 9:30 A. M.—Report of Treasurer. Annual 
Statement of the Librarian. Report of the Secretary. Elec 
tion of Officers. Reports of Officers. Reports of Committees. 
Miscellaneous Business. 

1: 30.—The afternoon session will be held jointly with the 
Bee-keepers’ Association, whose programme we here give: 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 7, 1:30 P. M.--Joint Convention with Horti- 
tc ag Bees Injure Maturing Fruits? What Trees are 
Valuablé for Honey, and also Useful for DecorativePurposes 
about a Homestead! How Great are the Benefits of Honey- 
Bees in Promoting the Setting of Fruitst How does Bee-Keep- 
ing Supplement Horticulture Commercially ¢ 

7:30 Pe. M.—Report of last Convention, by the Secretary. Fi 
nancial Statement. The President’s Annual Address. Ap- 
pointment of Committees. 

TnurRspay, Dec. 8, 9:30 A. M.--Opening of the Question-Box. 
Comb v. Extracted Honey, by RK. L. Taylor. Lessons from the 
past Season. 

1: 30 p. M.--Observations upon the Intelligence of Bees. Anat- 
omy of Bees, by Prof. A. J. Cook. Questiun-Box. 

7: 30 Pp. M.--How to Improve our Bees, by T. F. Bingham. Mar” 
keting Honey, by John Rey. Reports of Committees. 


I expect to be on hand at the opening of 
the Horticultural Convention on Tuesday 
morning, Dee. 6. . 

oo 


ANNA QUILLIN. 





THY WILL, NOT MINE, BE DONE. 





>» NNAQUILLIN! Is not that a beautiful name? 

It seems to me that some people have just 

the right name; that, if their parents had 
happened to give them any other name it 
would never have fitted them atall. Anna 
Quillin is adear friend of mine, whois greatly in- 
terested in GLEANINGS and its editor. She has 
been reading it more or less for years, and likes 
the religious talks very much. Anna was a very 
bright girl, a good musician, a graduate of the 
Chicago Music School, and a successful music 
teacher. She isa minister's daughter, and looked 
forward toalong life of usefulness; but eight or 
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ten years ago she fell down stairs and injured her 
spine, and has been a confirmed invalid ever since. 
She lies in bed all the time, never getting out with- 
out being lifted, and her days and nights are full of 
pain. She has throat troubles that injure her vocal 
organs so that she can speak only in whispers for 
months at a time. But in all these trials she is 
bright, cheerful, and happy. She says it is because 
she isa Christian. Well, people who lie in bed all 
day, one day after another, for years, get tired of 
being idle; they even get tired of reading; so, a 
good many years ago Anna began to look about for 
something to do. Crochet-work seemed to suit her 
best, as it was light to hold, and she could lay it 
down at any time without dropping stitches. She 
knits beautiful laces, collars, babies’ sacques, tidies, 
and all the other fancy things that women and 
children like so well. Then about two years ago 
she took it into her head to make a collection of 
bugs and butterflies. Of course, she could run 
after nothing: but she had the command of 13 pairs 
of legs, ready and willing to run at her bidding. 
She has now as fine a collection as there is to be 
seen anywhere outside of a museum. They are 
beautifully arranged in those little drawers that 
Coates’ thread” used to come in, and she knows all 
about her specimens, and can talk knowingly 
about them for daysatatime. In addition to ber 
bugs and butterflies she has a great many shells, 
stones, and Indian relics gathered from all parts of 
the country. 

The way she gets most of these curiosities is this: 
Some paper that she takes, I forget its name, has 
aun exchange department, and she writes to the ad- 
vertisers and offers her crochet-work for all the 
different things that she wants. When I was there 
last year she had a horned toad, fresh from Texas, 
that some little boy had sent her; Indian moccasins 
from Dakota, and numerous sea-shells from the 
ocean. I wrote to Mr. Hart about her, and he sent 
her a fine collection of sea-shells, sea-beans, sharks’ 
eggs, sea-moss, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. These she keeps in a separate box, and it 
constitutes her “ Florida collection.’’ For years 
she has been promising me that she would write 
something for GLEANINGS, but she still puts it off, 
so Thave written this, thinking it would perhaps 
lead her to say something for herself. 

Vermont, Ill. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Why. my good friend Mrs. C., you have 
hunted up one of those consecrated lives 
that we sometimes read about, but that we 
seldom see around ourown homes. Why do 
you say that she says itis because she isa 
Christian? That is, why do you not say in- 
stead, it is because she isa Christian ? How 
can anybody help coming to the conclusion 
that, if this patient spirit under great trials 
and afflictions is the fruit of Christianity, 
we need to have the more of it? Iam very 
glad you have given us this little pen-picture 
of such a consecrated life; but such ac- 
counts almost frighten me sometimes. Do 
you know why? It is because I am afraid 

shall not have grace to be as patient and 
Christ-like when I am called on to bear 
like afflictions. Tell our good friend Anna 
Quillin that, whether she ever yets time to 
write for GLEANINGS or not, | shall remem- 
ber her and pray for her; and I also pray 
that her example may be the means of lead- 
ing others to follow Christ. 


OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 





LINES OF A BATCHILLER REQUESTING A WIFE. 
BY P. BENSON, A. B. 8. 





O lady fare 

With obburn hare, 
To thee I rite 
This verry nite. 


I want a wife 

Oll free frum strife 
To share my home 
No more to rome. 


For thee I si 

With tear-dood i, 
Ocum with me 
When this you see. 


To you I neel 

With gratest zeel, 

And sitch affexion feel 
As time can oanly heel. 


Behold my pallace home, 
Whare you shall be the queen, 
If over all the wurld you rome, 
A finer wun can not be seen. 





“ BEHOLD MY PALLACE HOME.” 


I need a helpful frend 

My bees and things to tend. 
Our life shall camly glide away 
Like ice upon a summer's day. 


I'll wood & watter neatly carry 
Whenever you agree to marry, 
And you can sweetly cook my mutton, 
And sometimes fondly so a button. 


With jooels rare 
Ile deck yure hare, 
Allso a pare 

Of earrings fare 
With you Ie share. 


(I wood here explane that the intension is to let 
you ware boath earrings, but the wurd “share” 
had to cum in to make it rime rite.) 


Yure hare’s so slick 
Yure cheeks so red, 
Ime almost sick 
For you to wed. 


So lady fare 

With obburn hare, 
Just cum ahed 

If you will wed, 
Our bark shall sale 
Thru life's ruff gale 
On cammest seas 





With perfect eas. 
* P. BENSON, A. B.S. 
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rink. Then give some salicylic or carbolic acid in 
the mixture, and look through the microscope, and 
aii every thing is dead, like an ice-field. These artiti- 
| RNEST R. ROOT:—With great interest I read | cially raised bacilli, or the germs planted on the 
how you worked to overcome foul brood. I | brood of a healthy colony, will raise foul brood in 
wrote an article for the American Apicultu- | proper form. All this, and more, has been known 
rist, 1885, on the subject of foul brood, where | in Germany for some years, and a careful man can 
I gave an approved method of cure. But | experiment with foul brood without any danger of 
this found little attention. Well, last winter I ex- | spreading it. Further, many times I observed a 
pected you would find foul brood again in the | disease like foul brood; in fact, the capped brood 
spring, 1887, because your cure was in no way a sure | dies in the same way, and it is not possible to de- 
one, and so it happened._1 was many times willing | tect any difference between this disease and the 
to write to you to give my meaning, but you and | real foul brood, except by a good microscope, which 
your father talked so severely against any drug to | will show the bacillus, or the germ, when real 
be used in the apiary that I was afraid you would | foul brood is in question, and not if the other dis- 
not believe me. You now use carbolic acid to | ease is before us. Many times you will find more 
spray the colony, hive, etc., and describe the fur- | killed brood and more hives infected—sometimes 
ther modus operandi in GLEANINGS, Oct. 1. With all | all the hives of an apiary quite suddenly; neverthe- 
your care, I am afraid you will find foul brood | jegs it is called the milder form of foul brood. This 
again next spring. I willtell you why. The bacil-| disease cures itself by and by. Many times it is 
lus alvei was first discovered by Schonfeld, in Ger- | some honey injurious to the bees or larvee, which 
many, long before Cheshire, and this man experi-| js the cause of this disease. Extracting all the 
mented very much with the disease. The whole | honey, and feeding good sugar, is here the usual 
question is in Germany a settled matter, and so is | eure. 
the cure. The germs of the bacillus yoy can find | ] believe that many reports of curing foul brood 
everywhere in an infected hive, in the brood, in the | by starvation have nothing to do with real foul brood 
honey, and outside, adhering to the bees, frames, | at all. 1f the bacillus theory is correct, and I be- 
combs, and hive. By spraying with carbolic acid, | lieve it is, the starvation plan can not cure the 
sometimes in intervals, as you do, you can kill this | real foul brood, and your experience shows this 
bacillus and the germs, and so the foul brood seems | again; but it is possible that, by this plan, often re- 
to be cured; but your microscope will show you | peated, and by help of a good honey-harvest, the 
that the bacillus and its germs are inside of the | bees may be able to overcome, sometimes, the dis- 
living bees of an infected hive too. You will find | ease by the help of their sting-poison, which is, 
them, at least in the two stomachs. without doubt, a good antiseptic. In this way 
In the inner stomach is prepared the royal jelly | Dzierzon cured foul brood about 40 years ago by 
for the young larve, and so comes the germ again | enormous labor, during some years, and the loss of 
in the young larva; it grows here, and kills them | more than half of his colonies. We are better off 
when capped, and in a short time you will find the | now; but we have to use what other men found 
disease again when the germs become plentiful | out. 
enough. Ido not know whether these few lines will help 
You can not kill these germs inside of the bees | you or not; but I think it is my duty to write to 
by starvation. The only way to do this is by feed- | you. May bel did wrong not to write earlier. 
ing any antiseptic, which kills the germs but notthe L. STACHELHAUSEN. 
bees and larvie. Your cure will be a success if you Selma, Bexar Co., Texas, Oct. 20, 1887. 
combine it with feeding disinfected honey or su- Accept my thanks, friend S8., for your kind 
gar-water, Which drug is best to be used for feed- | suggestions. The more I see written in re- 
ing. has to be found out by experiment. You can | gard to foul brood, the more thoroughly I 


FOUL BROOD. 
THE THEORY OF IT IN GERMANY. 






give salicylic acid and carbolic acid in very small 
quantities, say for a quart of honey-water 50 drops, 
’o Solution. This will in no way hurt the bees or 
larve. Hydrargyrum bichloratum is lately recom- 
mended. This inside cure is as important as the 
outside cure, and here is the point why our Eng- 
lish friends sometimes fail to cure foul brood by 
using salicylic acid, or phenol. Carbolic acid, pure 
or common, is preferable for outside cure, because 
it evaporates and finds its way everywhere in the 
hive, killing the germs of foul brood except inside 
of the living bees. If you rub the bottom-board 
with carbolic-acid solution, say once or twice a 
week, it will do forthe prevention of the spread- 
ing of the disease in an infected apiary. 

You further say, “ It is not certain that the bacil- 
lus alvei is the cause of the disease.”” Schonfeld 
made many experiments for this purpose. You 
say Mr. Sargent will get the foul-brood germs 
growing on gelatine. He will do better if he mixes 
the liquid with the soap of healthy bee-larvie. 
This is the very ground for the bacillus alvei. The 
80 grown bacilli you can see in the microscope 


am impressed that it is indeed a deep sub- 
ject. Yousay that the germs of the bacillus 
can be found everywhere in an infected 
hive — in the brood and in the honey. I be- 
lieve we have never had any doubt as to the 
existence of these germs in the places you 
mention, but I was not aware that any one 
had actually discovered them in honey. 
Neither Mr. Cheshire nor Mr. Cowan has 
succeeded in finding them there. There is 
no question but there is something that 
does exist in honey, and which does make a 
vast amount of trouble. Again, you say 
that we can not kill these germs inside the 
bees by starvation, and that the onl pF to 
do this is to feed an antiseptic. This does 
seem to be reasonable ; but at thesame time 
all colonies treated by the starvation plan in 
our apiary have never yet shown even the 
slightest trace of a reappearance of the dis- 
ease, and we have treated something like 50 
colonies by that plan. I believe Mr. Jones 
has had experience quite similar to it.—Mr. 





moving, and every thing is lively, like a skating- 


Sargent did succeed in growing what = 
peared to be bacillus, in beef gelatine. He 
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also made use of the soap of the diseased | 
larve, mixing the same in a small quantity | 
with the beef gelatine. Inafew days the | 
test-tube became cloudy. From last reports | 
he was not certain that this cloudiness in | 
the test-tube was foul brood, although the 
bacillus as seen in the microscope resembled, | 
as I now remember it, quite closely the bacil- 
lus I saw in Mr. Cowan’s microscope. You 
say that the bacilli move around under the 
field of the microscope, and that every 
thing is lively, much like a skating-rink. As 
I witnessed them, both mounted and from 
fresh specimens of diseased larvae, they | 
looked like miniature walking-sticks, and | 
every thing was quiet. From the last I. 
heard from Mr. Sargent, he reported that | 
the carbolic acid apparently had no effect. 
upon the cloudy appeariince, as seen in the | 
beef gelatine in the test-tubes. As he is not 
at all certain that this cloudiness is the ba- | 
cillus, neither he nor myself consider it | 
proof that carbolic acid is not a destroyer of | 
foul brood. I am satisfied, however, that 
the acid is an antiseptic. 


rr 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
D. A. JONES. 


BY THE REV. WM. F. CLARKE. 


TAKE much pleasure in writing a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of our Canadian * Bee King,”’ 

t to accompany the engraving, a proof-print 
of which is now before me. A picture of Mr. 
Jones appeared on page 187 of GLEANINGS for 
1884; but while it would be recognized by any one 
who knows the man as like him, the resemblance 
was rather distant, and it was especially defective 
in expression. The wood-cut now produced is a 
very great improvement on the former one, and 
does much credit to the artists who have been em- 
ployed on it. Itis one of the best I have ever seen, | 
and is, perhaps, as nearly perfect as human skill 
can make a picture of that kind. It excels precise- 
ly where the other failed, and gives a most life-like 
representation of the original when the counte- | 
nance is in thoughtful repose. There is another 
expression characteristic of Mr. Jones which I sup- | 
pose can not be givenina picture. It is a peculiar- 
ly good-natured and even merry twinkle of the 
eyes, which you notice in his happy moods, and 
most of his moods are happy ones. He does not 
borrow trouble. On the other hand, be is a large 
borrower of enjoyment, and discounts the future 
heavily, witb an indorsement of hope written large. 
Inthe engraving now to be published, the eyes ap- 
pear to be lying in ambush for something cheerful | 
or funny, and are evidently ready for the merry | 
twinkle which can be shown only by the living | 
countenance itself. | 
Mr. Jones is a Canadian by birth; the county of | 
York, of which Toronto is the county-town, being 
his native place. His great-grandfather, Abel 
Jones, was a native of the State of Rhode Island, | 
and married Ruth Greene, the daughter of a Qua- 
ker preacher, and a near relative of Brigadier- | 
General Greene, famous in connection with the | 
American Revolution. The dash of Quaker blood | 
in his ancestral pedigree accounts for some of bis 
peculiar characteristics; and his love of bees and | 
taste for bee-keeping may be traced to a like ! 





source, for his great-grandfather aforesaid, after 
his removal from Rhode Island to Petersburg, in 
the State of New York, became an extensive bee- 
farmer, and was thoroughly possessed with the 
ideas of his time about these little insects, believing 
that he could converse with them, that they under- 
stood him; atid that they took an interest in family 
matters of importance. It speaks well for the 
healthfulness of bee-keeping, that Abel Jones lived 
to be past ninety-four, and cared for his bees un- 
til within a few weeks of his death. During his 
last sickness his bees dwindled, and at last became 
extinet; but this was probably for want of the at- 
tention they had been accustomed to receive, rath- 
er than sympathy with the declining energies of 
their owner. 

Mr. Jones's father had also a great liking for bees, 
but the moth proved too many for him. There were 
no Italian bee’ in those days to fight this pest, and 
the moth-traps then in vogue were helps rather 
than hindrances to the ravages of this marauder. 





OUR FRIEND D. A. JONES, OF THE CANADIAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 


The subject of this sketch was born Oct. 9, 1836, 
and remained onthe farm with his father until he 
became of age, when he launched out for himself. 
For some time he was variously engaged—five years 
with astockman in Illinois, where he contracted a 
severe fever, on bis recovery trom which he en- 
gaged in a book agency, and afterward in the sale 
of fruit-trees. In this last-named employment he 
was moderately successful; and, having acquired a 
little capital, he embarked in matrimony and mer- 
cantile business. The two worked together very 
well; for while he officiated behind the counter, 
Mrs. J. ran a millinery establishment. This matri- 
monial and commercial partnership was established 
in Beeton, Ontario, where the happy couple have 
resided ever since, and now enjoy the fruits of 
their early labors in the possession of a comforta- 
ble home, where peace, plenty, and a bountiful hos- 
pitality may always be found. 

Soon after opening a general store, Mr. Jones be- 
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gan to invest and deal in real estate, and ultimately 



























































self to the development and improvement of the 
village. 
long, he saw his way to the erection of a store three 
times the size of his former one, with a residence 
attached. While comparatively at leisure during 
the interval that he was out of storekeeping, he 
boughta couple of colonies of bees in Langstroth 
hives, which revived his youthful and inherited in- 


BS aR ON Dine teheceptrt est ie sires semantic i ae 


cantile business; both apiary and store fiourished; 
and Mr. Jones, like his father before him, fought 
the bee-moth, but with more perseverance and 
better success. Like most beginners in bee-keep- 
ing he had to invent a hive, which was duly patent- 
ed, July 15, 1870, and was called **The Jones Per- 
fection bee-hive.” 
ingenious complication of tin and glass inside, 
specially contrived to checkmate the moth, of 
which he had received, by tradition from his fore- 
fathers, a wholesome dread. These complications 
in due time disappeared; and their inventor, like 
many more,.became quite content to try his luck 
with a simple hive, constructed after the Lang- 
stroth model. 

While inventing, experimenting, and making 
known the supposed merits of his patent bive, he 
fell in with Mr. J. H. Thomas, then of Brookline, 
Ontario, who may justly be regarded as the father 
of improved bee-keeping in Canada. He wrote 
largely for the bee-department of the Canada 
Farmer, then under the editorship of the writer of 
this sketch; exhibited bees, honey, and apiarian 
requisites at fairs, and was, by all odds, the fore- 
most bee-manin our country. A little hand-book 
entitled, “The Canadian Bee-keeper's Guide,” 
selling for 25 cents, of which he was author, did 
much to spread a knowledge of improved bec- 
keeping throughout the Dominion. Mr. Jones was 
not slow to recognize in Mr. Thomas one who could 


the opportunity presented. From Mr. Thomas he 
tirst heard of the honey-extractor, also of the 
American Bee Journal, and other publications con- 
cerning apiculture.* His progress now was rapid. 
A good location and favorable seasons enabled him, 
by the use of the extractor, to obtain marvelous 
quantities of honey, and bee-keeping soon became 
his absorbing pursuit. Again he retired from 
store-keeping, and now set himself to extend and 
multiply his apiaries. In 1878 he commenced, ina 


plies, which has now grown to be an extensive 
business, employing a large number of hands. 

In 1879-’80, acting on the determination to find 
out whether there was any better bee in the world 
than the Italian, he went to Cyprus and Palestine, | 
incurring enormous expense, and braving many 
dangers and exposures. This tour led to the estab- 
lishment of a queen-breeding station at Larnaca, 
inthe island of Cyprus, of which Mr. Frank Ben- | 
ton was in charge for sometime. It also led to the | 
establishment of queen-breeding Italians on sever- 
al islands in the Georgian Bay, Ontario, about 100 | 
miles north from Beeton, where, for several years, 
Mr. Jones carried on costly experiments in order to 
obtain the best bee available for honey produc- | 


the way. who can tell what has become of J. 
omas?—EbD. 


sold out his business, and for atime devoted him- | 


In this he was prospered, so that, before | 


terest in bee-keeping. Meantime he resumed mer- | 


It was double-walled, with an— 


impart valuable information on what was now be- 
coming to him a favorite pursuit, and he improved | 


small way, the manufacture of bee-keepers’ sup- | 
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| tion. By these enterprising itiideins earried out 


with wonderful energy, regardless of expense, Mr. 
_ Jones has laid the bee-keepers of this continent 
and of the world under a weighty obligation. 
They have not been money-making schemes to 
him. He would have been many thousand dollars 
richer had he let them alone. But the work needed 
to be done by some one. Government would not 
undertake it, and the task fell to an enterprising, 
public spirited man, who did it thoroughly, and the 
apicultural world enjoys the benefit of his labors. 
The question as to the best races of bees has been 
probed to the bottom, and practically settled. 

Mr. Jones was the chief if not the sole means of 
getting up the grand exhibit of honey and supplies 
which is now annually made in Toronto, and forms 
such a conspicuous and attractive feature in 
‘Canada’s Greatest Fair.” He was also largely in- 
strumental in bringing about the display of Cana- 
dian honey which was made on such a magnificent 
scale at the Coionial and Indian Exhibition held in 
London, England, last ycar, and was himself one of 
the commissioners, four in number, who took 
charge of the exhibit, and conducted it to sucha 
successful issue. 

In April, 1885, in company with a nephew of Mrs. 
Jones, Mr. F. A. Macpherson, he commenced the 
Canadian Bee Journal, himself taking the position 
of senior editor, and his associate acting as publish- 
er and assistant editor. It was a bold venture, es- 
pecially as it was issued at the low figure of.one 
dollar per annum, which, for a weekly magazine, 
with a tinted cover, was a phenomenon in apicultu- 
ral literature. It has had a phenomenal success, 
notwithstanding the mumber of ably conducted 
bee journals already in the fleld. Much ofthis suc- 
cess is to be attributed to Mr. Macpherson, who is 
not only a thorough practical printer, but possess- 
es literary ability of a high order, and is full of 
youthful fire und energy. The Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal not only fitly represents the bee-interests of the 
Dominion, but has a large circulation in the United 
States, and a considerable patronage among the 
more intelligent bee-keepers of the Old World. 

Mr. Jones is a versatile and many-sided man, a 
good citizen, broad and liberal in his views, public- 
spirited, and ready to take part in any movement 
calculated to benefit humanity. He has been for 
many years, and is still, the leading spirit in every 
thing calculated to advance the material and mor- 
alinterests of the community and district of coun- 
| try in which he resides. 

Beeton is now an important railroad point. It is 
not only a considerable station on the Hamilton & 
| Northwestern R. R., which Mr. Jones was the chief 
| means of locating on the route finally adopted, but 
it is a junction, whence lines to Toronto and points 
| east and south connect; also a road to Barrie north, 
connecting with the Canadian Pacific, and so 
| with the Lake Superior region, Manitoba, and the 
| Northwest. He is reputed to have made some 
| money out of these railroad enterprises, and well 
| deserves to have done so, for he has worked hard 

in securing their development. Mr. Jones is post- 
master in Beeton, and proprietor of the Peeton 
| World. As yet he does not seem to have been smit- 
ten with political ambition, and it is to be hoped he 
| will not be, as there are plenty of politicians who 

| can not do the work he has done and is capable of 
| doing in the promotion of bee-keeping, which is 
| worth far more to the national welfare than most 
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of the schemes undertaken by those who give their 
time and energies to party politics. Best of all, 
Mr. Jones has recently enrolled himself as a sub- 
ject of that kingdom which is “not of this world;”’ 
and devoting his great abilities and wonderful en- 
ergy to the promotion of its beneficent purposes, 
he may, if he will, verify the motto of his bee- 
journal, “the greatest possible good to the great- 
est possible number,” in ways that will make him 
a blessing to generations yet unborn. ‘So mote it 
be!” Wm. F. CLARKE. 
Guelph, Ont., Can., Nov. 10, 1887. 


Friend Clarke, your excellent sketch is in- 
tensely interesting to myself,if not to our 
readers, especially where it takes up the 
time when friend Jones began to scrape ac- 
quaintance with the bee-journals and bee- 
keepers of the United States. His inventive 
turn of mind was shown in his automatic 
swarmer, pictured in a diagram back in 1875. 
About that time we used to get quite a few 
communications from Mr. Jones; but pretty 
soon he became so full of railroads, stores, 
large apiaries, and foreign travel, that we 
had to content ourselves with getting re- 
ports of him from his neighbors, or whoever 
took a notion tosend usitems. After his 
visit here we knew him a great deal better ; 
and one needs to know friend Jones to un- 
derstand him. Truly is our friend a‘ versa- 
tile and many-sided man,” as you say; and 
ultil one gets thoroughly acquainted with 
him, he en find a good many things to 
pick at and find fault with. He not only 
takes sudden starts in new directions, but 
he often apparently forgets what he has said 
the day before or the year before, and ina 
reckless sort of way makes off-hand state- 
ments. None but his intimate friends really 
know how good aman he is at heart, and 
how sincerely he is devoted to the best in- 
terests of the great world at large. If he 
for the time neglects single individuals, you 
may be pretty sure itis because the good of 
great multitudes demands that he should 
for the time ignore things that are in truth 
only trifles compared to the thing his heart 
and soul are absorbed in. When his work 
on this earth is done, it may be truly said of 
him, ‘* He loved his fellow-man.”’ 


rr re ir 
MR. COWAN. 
THE GENTRY OF ENGLAND. 


EAR UNCLE AMOS:—You remind me of a 
greater Amos, who said he was “ no prophet, 
nor the son of a prophet, but a berdman, and 
a gatherer of wild figs(see margin); and the 
Lord took him as he followed the fiock, and 

said unto him, Go prophesy.”” I do not mean to tell 
you that you foretell future events, but take rather 
the New-Testament idea of a prophet; i. e., a teach- 
er, forI must say Ido think God has sent you to 
teach. 

Well, I want to tell you I like GLEANINGs; first, 
because I am a bee-keeper; but more than all, be- 
cause you are neither afraid nor ashamed to carry 
Christ—I will not say religion—into all your daily 
employments. To attempt to do this for the sake 
of temporal! gain, orto increase your credit for hon- 
est dealing, is, to my mind, the worst of all hypocri- 














sy; buttodosotoglorify our Master and Lord is 
what, above all things, this busy world requires at 
the present day. 

You will say, ** Who and what are you to talk to 
me in this fashion?’ I am many years your junior; 
but that you may judge how farI can appreciate 
you sentiments I will tell you that I never smoked, 
nor drank intoxicants in my life. I have endeavor- 
ed to serve Christ for 20 years; and during all that 
time I have taken a lively interest in Sunday-school 
work, and have many times stood at street-corners 
preaching to those who would not come into a 
building to listen. That is all I want to tell you 
about myself, as I sat down to write about the visit 
of our Mr. Cowan to Canada and the States. I am 
glad he has been, and so are al! British bee-keepers. 
You know us better for having seen him, and we 
know you all the better because of what he has told 
us about you all. Il have read what you and the 
other bee-keepers have to say about him, and I con- 
fess it has amused me alittle. Fancy him coming 
home to us dubbed as a doctor or professor! I am 
almost sorry he did not accept the honor (?), as the 
joke would have been almost too good. Then you 
are all agreed that he is modest. We consider him 
a good specimen of a dignified English gentleman. 
It is not necessary to bounce, brag, or go about 
with an undue amount of self-assertion if you have 
knowledge, as you are certain to be recognized if 
you goon your way and “let your light shine!” 
Mr. Cowan is no exception. Then, again, as to 
wealth, we do not measure it by the amount of 
“dash’’ people cut. A countess just drove by, the 
wife of one of the greatest lordsin Engiand. She 
isa fine woman, with the dignity of an empress, 
but her pony and chaise is not half so dashing as 
some upstarts with £500 per annum salary. Mr. 
Cowan is a country gentleman. He has a nice little 
mansion down an Horsham, in Sussex; he is com- 
pelled to live in Switzerland, for Mrs. Cowan’s 
health; but the people who live on his farms, cot- 
tages, gardens, smithy, etc., have not forgotten the 
kindly relationships that always existed between 
him and them when he lived in their midst. Do you 
know how acountry gentleman lives in England, 
and how he gets his income year by year? Perhaps 
some of your readers do not, so you will spare me 
room to tell them. 

In the first place, they have sufficient money to 
be able to live on the interest, and they, as a rule, 
do not seek to increase the capital. They owna 
certain amount of Jand, more or less. On it there 
will be a mansion surrounded with a park; that 
next the house is laid out as a pleasure-ground and 
flower-garden, and is planted with shrubs and ever- 
greens from all climates. The parks are studded 
with grand old trees that no money would induce 
them to fell. Isawatree the other day blown up 
by a gale. It was in a nobleman’s park. It was 
worth about £4 as timber; but the owner would 
have given £500 to have been able to put it back 
asanornament. Outside the parks are the farms, 
cottages, gardens, villages, etc. Asa rule, the rent- 
roll of these plaees produces from 2 to4 per cent 
per annum only, seldom more; consequently land 
is more or less a luxury. A certain part of a gen- 
tleman’s capital would bein the public funds, and 
brings in only 3 or 3% per cent; the remainder 
would be in rails, trains, water and gas, mines, tele- 
graphs, home and foreign, and so they get a certain 
income; as,if one thing fails, the others do not, 
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and that is why they usually put their eggs in 
many baskets, and so there are thousands in Eng: ‘ 
land who thus live ontheir means and have time 
and talents to give for the amelioration of our race 
and not in gay frivolity. The amount of labor they 
hire is no criterion of their wealth. They may keep 
from 8 to 12 maid-servants, and one ortwo men in- 
doors, horses and carriages, and aman or two in 
the stables to look after them. The men wear liv- 
ery, a8 you doubtless are aware. To be servant to 
such is considered equal to being a day mechanic, 
or better. There would be two or three gardeners, 
one or two more to look after the cows and the 
horses, for doing the rough work, and a few men to 
do odd jobs about the park. This class of people 
have no business, trade, or profession. How do 
they spend their time, say you? Some are magis- 
trates, “ the great unpaid,” we call them; they do 
the business of their county, and pay their own 
traveling expenses. They shoot and fish on their 
estates, and that is why game is preserved. Most 
of them have what is called “ hobbies.’’ Some hunt 
foxes, stags, and hares; some are officers of volun- 
teer regiments, other are poor-law guardians, mem- 
bers of local boards of health; others, again, take 
to science, photography, the microscope, geology, 
botany, natural history, and kindred subjects. 
Some take to politics. It is from this class that the 
larger number of our members of parliament 
are taken. They, too, are unpaid, and moreover 
pay their own election expenses. To rank as an 
English gentleman is to prefer death to dishonor. 
Black sheep we have, alas! too many; but they are 
always lepers among their fellows, and are kept in 
the lepers’ place, and no mere wealth will admit 
them back into the status they have forfeited. 

The best feature about our gentry is, they are 
always interested in their poorer neighbors, who 
live under the shadow of their great houses; so 
they are large supporters of poultry, fruit, flower, 
vegetable, and honey shows, hoping thereby to in- 
terest the poorer classes to keep these things, and 
so make their lives less monotonous. The British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association is a good illustration of 
this. We spend £1000 a year, or thereabouts, to pro- 
mote bee-keeping, and I do not suppose 20 of its 
members are a brass farthing in pocket by keeping 
bees. Itis all patriotic. The county associations 
are rather different, as its members do, as arule, 
keep bees for gain; but the managers of even these 
all give their time and trouble for the “love of it.” 

The clergy of the church of England are mostly 
drawn from this class. Their income is the tithe; 
but hundreds of them spend three times more than 
their tithe among their parishioners. To those who, 
having the means, rightly realize their duty to the 
poor whom God has placed them among, there is al- 
ways a pleasure in helping to make their lives more 
enjoyable; and this always tends toa nice feeling 
among all classes. 

You will not be surprised to hear, andI am sure 
you will be pleased to learn, that this feeling exists 
between Mr. and Mrs. Cowan and their tenants and 
neighbors. When they went down to Horsham, aft- 
er landing to look at it before they started for 
Switzerland, there wasatriumphant arch of bee- 
hives, evergreens, and flowers, awaiting them, and 
the words, ‘** Welcome home!”’ I live far from there, 
60 I did not see it; but I helped to welcome him 
home to his “chair” among bee-keepers, and was 





pleased to see him looking so well. His words to 


me were—spoken softly—“ It is nice to return home 
and feel we have been preserved from all danger 
while traveling 10,000 miles.” Smooth waters run 
deep; the few words were volumes to me. 

Well, friend Root, this is not bee-keeping, but it 
is among ‘“‘ home interests,” I think. What I have 
said about the gentry istrue of the nobility, ina 
larger degree. Their lands and establishments are 
proportionately greater. 

I wish you better health, but no better employ- 
ment, than to make some, at least, of your fellow- 
men happier. You know the reward of those “ who- 
by patient continuance in well doing,” ete. I 
shall not put my name to this, as I do not wish 
Mr. Cowan to know who has been writing about him 
from this side, so I will style myself a— 

Eng., Nov. 1, 1887. BritTisH BEE-KEEPER. — 


My good friend, we are indebted to you 
for your kind letter, and for this explana- 
tion of the ways and habits of many of our 
friends across the water, about which many 
of us have known but little. I presume you 
know that we Americans have been in the 
habit of criticising a little this very thin 
in regard to the class of people in Englanc 
who do not work, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term. Now, perhaps the only 
obstacle toward getting on to a common 

round in this matter is the fact that birth 

xes the standing in your country, while in 
ours it has little to do with it. You drop 
one word, however, that I feel like grasp- 
ing hold of with much hopefulness. You 
say you have black sheep, and that these 
black sheep can never regain their standing 
by money alone. Thank God for that. 
Now, then, if aman by bad conduct loses 
his standing among his fellows, the reverse 
must certainly be true: That even a poor 
humble laborer can, by good conduct, wina 
place among the highest. Of course, he 
would need some money, to stand among 
gentlemen ; but good conduct very often, 
though perhaps not always, in time brings 
wealth—perhaps all the wealth that it is 
good for a Christian man to have. And 
now, my good friend, am I right in saving 
that it is possible for even a commonplace 
laborer to work his way to a position where 
even the gentry and nobility will be proud 
to have him stand by their side? Jf so, 
then England and America are side by side 
in the great work of the present day c!imb- 
ing from earth to heaven. 


——— en) eee 


THE CONSIDERATION OF IMPOR- 
TANT ISSUES. 


ON UNITING OTHER BUSINESS WITH 
BEE-KEEPING. 





E. FRANCE 





HAVE eleven acres of Jand just inside the city 
limits of Platteville. The population is about 
4000. We are about three-fourths of a mile from 
the business part of town. WhenlI came on 
the place, about 18 years ago, I had but few 

bees. Atthis time I went to raising garden truck 
for our city market, and sold sewing-machines. In 
the winter I worked at trapping, and for several 
years I hunted for young wolves about 40 days each 
spring. I tried the small-fruit business considera- 
bly during the time. I raised grapes, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, etc. All of these pursuits 
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have helped me to get along while working into the 
bee-business. Now, I believe that every bee-keep- , 
er can have part of his time during the year, to 
work at something besides the bees and selling 
honey. But just what that something is, depends 
upon how a man is situated. But this year has 
proved that we must have something besides the 
bees to depend on for our bread and butter. Some 
locations will furnish one line of work, while anoth- 
er location willfurnish something else; and it is not 
everybody that will or can take hold of the same 
thing and makea success of it. Every one must 
say for himself what there is within his reach to do, 
that will pay, so that he may fill up his spare time 
and make a part of aliving, at least, out of some- 
thing besides the bees. 

I can not say what another could or should do; 
but as for myself I can not do the same things I did 
do ten or fifteen years ago. For instance, I could 
not sell sewing-machines now, for the reason that 
my eyesight is dim with age; and by reason of age 
I have quit hunting. For our market I could not 
make it pay to raise garden vegetables. At first it 
paid well; but others, seeing my success, went at it 
and broke down the market. The same was true 
with grapes. Others raised them cheaper than I 
could, and sold from 2% to4 cents per lb., so I quit 
the grape-business. As to raspberries and straw- 
berries, the picking and marketing comes just ata 
time when we are doing our extracting. Besides, 
others have gone heavily into the business; so two 
years ago I plowed up my last half-acre of straw- 
berries, except a small patch for home use, and we 
have now only about half an acre of rasberries left, 
and I don't think we shall pick them more than one 
year more. We are, however, planting out more 
blackberries. We find the spring work with them 
is all done before the bee-work comes on. Then the 
harvesting comes on after we are done with the 
bees, so we have plenty of time to pick and sell the 
fruit. In this latitude we have to lay down the 
bushes in the fall, and cover them up with dirt, to 
winterthem. Thatisa rough job, but we have to 
do it to be sure of acrop. Then we have to ship the 
fruit to other markets, as there are so many in the 
blackberry-business here that our town can not use 
over afifth of them. How long it will pay to raise 
blackberries to ship, we don’t know. When that 
gives out we must try something else. My son has 
taught school winters for several years. Last year 
we had a big crop of honey. Then he said he had 
taught his last term; but getting so little honey 
this year, he has a contract torun another term of 
school, this coming winter. 

HOW TO MAKE ANY RACE OF BEES PRACTICALLY 
NON-SWARMING. 

Now, I should like to say a few words about 
question No. 12 in “* Our Question-Box.”’ ‘Is it pos- 
sible to breed a non-swarming race of bees?” I 
don't believe it is desirable to have a non-swarming 
race. If we did have them it would be because 
they did not raise enough beestoswarm. We all 
want to have our bees strong, queens prolific, so as 
to have a host of bees at the commencement of the 





honey-harvest, for it is bees that gather the honey. 
For my part I would rather have a very strong col- 
ony at that time than to have a weak one that 
would not have bees enough toswarm. But, say 
that, at the commencement of a good honey-flow, 





we have all our bees extra strong, can we prevent 
their swarming? That is the question with me; and 


can we make them more profitable by keeping 
them from swarming than they would be if they 
swarmed? I know it is difficult to work bees for 
comb honey, and keep them strong and not swarm. 
When the bees are run for extracted honey 
in a good honey season, give them all the room that 
the queen can keep full of bees, and empty combs 
to fill the space, then there will be no swarming, as 
arule. Bees will fill a salt-barrel,and swarm out of 
it; but that is as large a space as they can fill and 
swarm. I have now standing in my home yard 
three quadruple hives, each containing four colo- 
nies of bees, making twelve colonies. They have 
been in those hives two years. Out of the twelve 
colonies there has been but one swarm in the two 
years, and that went back and stayed there. The 
twelve have wintered outdoors on their summer 
stands, without a loss, the last two winters. They 
are the most profitable bees that I have got. The* 
hive is 18% 13% inches, and 43 inches high, using 
two sets of frames 214% inches high, 9 frames in 
each set. The upper set stands on the top of the 
lower set of frames, with nothing between them, 
making a continuous hive 43 inches deep. 1] work 
them for extracted honey. Those bees are no 
trouble to me whatever, only to throw out the hon- 
ey when they have it to spare. Besides those 12 
colonies, I have about 40 colonies in quadruple 
8-frame L. hives, which I have worked three tier 
high, making 24 L. frames. I have had them in use 
now for two years, and part of them three years. 
When they are worked three tier high with the ex- 
tractor, they don’t swarm. Now, if those bees were 
kept as they are,and notaswarm come off for 20 
years or more, would they be any nearer a non- 
swarming race than they were at the start? No, I 
think not. Put them on just one set of frames, and 
they would swarm the first year, just like any other 
bees. Then why do bees swarm? Simply because 
the queen has no empty combs in which to deposit 
her eggs. If we don’t want swarms, give the queen 
room—empty combs, not space filled up with found- 
ation, but good finished combs in which the queen 
can place her eggs, then she will be satisfied to re- 
main where she is, and the workers will be satisfied 
also, as it is just as natural for the workers to be 
nursing young larval bees as it is for the queen to 
lay the eggs. 

HOW MANY L. FRAMES ARE REQUIRED TO KEEP A 

PROLIFIC QUEEN IN BREEDING-ROOM? 

Some say eight frames are enough. I don’t think 
so. It may do for some queens, but not for all. 
Some queens will fill 12 frames. With me, in work- 
ing the L. hives three stories high, it is nothing un- 
common to find brood in all the three stories—the 
lower story full of brood, the second story about 
half brood and half honey, the third story more or 
less brood in three or four combs. Now put that 
queen on eight brood-frames, and keep her there. 
That colony will swarm, sure. It isso naturai for 
bees toswarm that I don’t think it possible to pro- 
duce a non-swarming race of bees; but Iam sure 
that we can manage the beesin a manner to pre- 
vent swarming. Either have ahive roomy enough to 
prevent swarming, or work the bees in such a way 
that they can not swarm. When you have a big 
working force, take away the queen. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., Oct. 25, 1887. 

Friend F., as you put it, it seems that the 


bee-keeper had better occupy his spare time 
in doing that which is most to his liking. 
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If he gets. crazy on strawberries, and con- | were given to the bees; but I never knew honey 
tinues to like the business, he will doubtless | 
succeed with it; and he may eventually | 


drop the bees, and attend to strawberries 
altogether, especially as the one is apt to 
conflict somewhat with the other, in har- 
vesting the crop. 1 presume that cirecum- 
stances have much to do in one’s taking a 
fancy to any business. If his own town is 
poorly supplied with strawberries. and he 
discovers that he is eminently fitted for 
raising them, it would not be strange if 
these things should help to make it attrac- 
tive, for there are few things so encourag- 
ing as a good price for the product. that 
covers cost, and quite a little more.—lIn re- 
gard to a race of non-swarming bees, we 
would go about it in this way, or something 
like it: If you have a colony in your apiary 
that has never swarmed, even when enor- 
mously strong and storing comb honey, this 
is the colony to raise queens from. Among 
the young queens thus raised, you will 
probably have one or more queens whose 
workers, like the parent hive, produce 
large crops of comb honey, without any at- 
tempt at swarming. Select the best, with 
this feature in view, and raise queens from 
that stock, and I feel pretty sure we shall 
retty soon have non-swarming bees just 
like our non-sitting breeds of poultry; and 
we shall have to perpetuate them by raising 
queens just as we perpetuate our non-sit- 
ting fowls, by having other breeds hatch 
their eggs. 


THAT COLONY IN A SIX-STORY HIVE. 


DETAILS. 








DR. MILLER GIVES US SOME INTERESTING 
OU express a wish, on page 768, to know, friend 
i ) Root, how the colony wintered that had been 
sin the six-story hive. 
can not tell. There were two colonies in 
much the same condition, one of which died. 
but I am not sure which one. The dead colony had 
plenty of empty combs, so they did not die because 
crowded on combs full of honey. Indeed, if Iam 


Iam sorry to say I | 


not mistaken the lower story of the six had, all the , 


while, plenty of empty combs, so the bees did not 
spread through the upper stories for lack of empty 
combs in the lower story, but apparently because 
they desired to fill first the empty cells of the upper 
story, and then successively to fill all the other 
stories before occupying the first. If this case 
points to the belief that full combs are not the best 
for bees to cluster on, here is something that points 
the other way. This fall my bees were destitute of 
stores, and were fed with sugar syrup, the feeding 


being done after the brood was all, or nearly all, — 


hatched out. 
late feeding was bad, but that is not to the point 
here.) Lifting the quilt after a colony had been fed 
20 lbs., [found the combs looking empty—that is, 
the cells in sight were empty; and lifting out the 
combs, the stores seemed to bein the cluster, and 
the empty cells outside. I noticed no case in which 
the bees filled the outside cells, leaving a vacant 
center. Does this mean that it is best for the bees 
to have their stores for winter in the cluster? 

You ask as to the quality of the honey in the six- 
story colony. Iam not sure that I can tell you 


(I have always supposed that such ° 


left a long time in care of a strong colony to be oth- 
er than good. A more distinctly marked case I can, 
however, tell you about. In the summerof 188a 
small colony was ina ten-frame hive, the colony 
having, I think, four frames closed in by a division- 
board, the remaining part of the hive being empty. 
Being left to itself, this colony increased in strength 
unexpectedly; and when looked at, the bees had 
made good progress in filling with combs (pretty 
crooked, of course) the empty part of the hive. 
(Now, Bro. Root, I know you will say 1 ought to 
keep fewer colonies, and take better care of them, 
and I am beginning to feel a little that way myself.) 
The whole affair was left untouched; the hive, hea- 
vy with honey, was put in the cellar, taken in the 
spring to the Belden apiary, and not till some time 
in late May or June was the colony taken from this 
hive, and the hive with its crooked combs of honey 
brought home. Thinking it would do to feed in the 
fall, it was left standing in the house till some time 
in September, and then upon cutting it out it was 
found very thick, clear, not candied, and of exqui- 
site flavor, unsurpassed by any thing I had ever 
tasted. Part of it was white and part buckwheat, 
and the buckwheat seemed improved the most, quite 
unlike any buckwheat I had ever tasted. Here was 
honey left in charge of the bees nearly a year, and 
wintered over in the cellar. Might nota cellar be 
so managed as to successfully winter section 
honey? 
NUMBER OF CELLS TO THE SQUARE INCH. 

Itis common to speak of comb as containing 2% 
worker-celis to the square inch, and 16 drone-cells. 
Ought we to speak so loosely? My attention was 
first called to itin Frank Cheshire’s book, where be 
gives 28}: as the number of worker-cells to the 
square inch, and 18133 drone-cells. If the cells were 
square, 25 and 16 would be correct; but they are 
hexagons. 








DIAGRAM TO SHOW EXACTLY THE NUMBEK OF 
WORKER-CELLS PER SQUARE INCH. 


Any one curious in the matter can easily solve it 
by algebra, or even by arithmetic. In the figure of 
a hexagon here given, having the diameter «@ b we 
have 6 equal equilateral triangles. Bisecting one 
of them gives us the right-angled triangle acd, 
with the hypothenuse ec d. If adis1,¢ dis 2, and 


| ac is found by taking the square root of the differ- 


ence of the squares of ad andecd. The squares of 
adandcd are 1 and 4, their difference 3. The square 
root of 3 is 1.73205,the measure of ac. Butina 
worker-cell the diameter is | of an inch; and half 
the diameter, or the lineac, .lof an inch. To reduce 
adtothe same scale, we find by proportion that 
1.73205 is to .l as 1 is to .057735, the true measure of 
adin a worker-cell. To get the contents of the 
triangle c de, multiply half the base, or .057735, into 


about that particular case, for the combs of honey | the altitude ac, .1, and we have .0057735. There are 
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six such triangles in the hexagon, and 6 times 
.0057735 is.034641, the contents of a worker-cell-repre- 
sented in the decimal of asquare inch. This is con- 
tained in one inch 28.8676 times, a trifling shade 
more than 2813. 


Counting 25 cells to the square inch gives us 3600 | 
to the square foot, against 4157 by the true measure- 
ment, a difference of 557 inasquare foot. Willit | 


not be better, ordinarily, to say 29 worker-cells to 
the square inch? C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, Ili. 
Friend M., I am glad to see you have had 
proof that the quality of the honey is some- 
times, if not always, greatly improved by 


being ripened in the hive; that you have | 


also learned that this thoroughly ripened 
honey will sometimes, if not always, remain 
clear, without candying. I have, like your- 
self, seen honey, so poor as to be pronounced 
almost unfit for use, become beautiful honey 
in the course of time, “4 being simply 
ripened in the hive thoroughly.—Regarding 
the number of cells to the square inch, I 
have long been aware of the point you make ; 
but if you measure several square inches ot 
ordinary comb as you find it—that is, comb 


manufactured by the mere! oy will find it | 
1 


runs less than 25 cells to the square inch 
oftener than itdoes more. This matter was 
discussed a good deal years ago. Since 
most of the combs in our hive are now, how- 
ever, made of cells built on foundation, the 
case will probably be different. You are 


basing your conclusions on the statement | 


that five worker-cells side by side measure 
just an inch across. This is not true how- 
ever, if I am correct, with little if any of the 
foundation we have in the market. Years 
ago we settled down on a size of the work- 
er-cells, so that 24 equal 5 inches; and I be- 
lieve that most manufacturers of founda- 
tion-rolls have followed us in the matter. 


rT 


SUGGESTIONS FROM READING TWO 
BACK VOLUMES OF GLEANINGS. 





WINTERING, WOODEN BUTTER-DISHES, VENTILA- 
TION, ETC. 





RIEND ROOT:—Having been bed-fast for three 
weeks, floored by rheumatism, and having 
read every thing else available, I got out two 
years of GLEANINGS, and have been going 
through them. They were very interesting 

to while away the time. Iam much amused to see 
what a mutual-admiration society you old bee- 
keepers have formed yourselves into. I think if 
bees could live on taffy you fellows need lose none, 
evenif the drought did cut the honey crop short. 
But with all the chaff you talk about, there isa 
good deal of grain. 

Ihave become much interested in the discussion 
of wintering; and, every thing considered, I think 
Doolittle is as near the mark—in fact, more so— 
than any of the old heads. Chaff wintering in this 


country is about on a par with under-house cellars | 


—neither will do to tie to. Outdoor cellars do 
forus. Make them, say, six feet deep, and put all 
the earth you take out on top fora roof; sod over 
with blue grass; leave a hole about six inches up 
through the top for ventilating. Make two doors, 
an outside and an inside. With this kind of a re- 


pository you will find that you have an even tem- 
perature at about 40°. 

As to hives, if you find one that will beat Oliver 
Foster's Simplicity for comb or extracted honey: 
you will have to search many long years, in my 
humble opinion. 

WOODEN BUTTER-DISHES. 

I have always wanted a bee-feeder, but could not 
find any that suited me till in GLEANINGS I read 
about the wooden butter-dish; then I knew, with- 
out thinking, that I had found what I wanted, and 
tried them with the utmost satisfaction. 
| Iwas much interested in your discussion of the 
| ventilation of our houses, and the impurities of our 
water-supplies. Like yourself, I drink water 
caught from the clouds, when I can get it, though I 
_ have a drilled well, and get water from the rock a 

hundred feet from the surface. My sleeping-room 
| ana sitting-room are heated by an old-style fire- 
place in which I burn wood. I am fifty years old 
and this is the first time I was ever sick, and I 
think this was caused by overwork. 

The drought cut our honey crop short. My bees, 
however, have plenty to winter on, save three late 
swarms, but no surplus. I have an idea that bees 
will be as scarce in the spring as good honey is 
now. Ep. PARKER. 

Union, Iowa, Nov. l1, 1887. 


rc re i 
FIXING THE BEES FOR WINTER. 


MRS. CHADDOCK’S PRACTICE AND PHILOSOPHY 
IN REGARD TO IT. 














HEN I went to fix up my bees for winter I 
found four colonies that had plenty of 
a stores, one that had perhaps enough, and 
one that had perhaps enough —. That 
minus mark means that they have perhaps 
enough, but that is very doubtful, while the * per- 
haps enough,” without the ‘*—,’’ means that likely 
enough they have plenty. Ten others that I knew 
had not stores enough, Iunited. I did this by set- 
ting one Simplicity hive on top of another, leaving 
the piece of muslin between them for six hours. 
Then I put one hive on one side of the old stand, 
and the other on the other. I took a frame from 
first one hive and then from the other. If the frames 
| as I came to them contained plenty of honey, I put 
| them in; if not, I shook the bees off into the new 
hive, and set the frame to one side. When I had 
10 of the fullest frames in I put on the muslin and 
/an empty hive-body to shade them, and left them 
| to subside. The light frames I put away to give 
| them, if I find they need more honey. The other 
six I will winter in the cellar. They have probably 
20 lbs. or so, and.I have some unfinished sections 
that were left from last year that I shall give them 
if they need more in the spring. These unfinished 
sections were on the hives all summer; and when I 
took them off they were just about as full as when 
I put them on. The outside ones were empty, so 
that, when looking in through the glass, they look- 
ed to be all empty, but some of them are half full. 
Now, this honey that my bees are to winter on is 
| black and thick—very thick. I think there is not 
| much grape-juice among it, because it is so thick; 
| but I know that the bees worked for two weeks, 
just before frost, on plant-lice honey. The ever- 
greens, cabbages, grass, and weeds, were covered 
with them; the limbs and bodies of the evergreens, 
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the stalks of the cabbages, and the stems of the 
weeds and grass; and the boys told me that they 
saw the oak-trees in the woods just covered with 
bees. Now, all of you will say, ‘‘ Why did you not 
extract all that foul stuff, and fved sugar syrup? 
Your bees will all die.’’ 

Well, I did not have an extractor. I suppose if I 
had sent for one it would have cost me ten dollars; 
then the sugar, say $40.00, so 1 would have paid out 
$50.00, and then taken the risk of wintering them. 
But if they all die, [can buy a pretty good start of 
bees with fifty dollars. The hives are just full of 
bees, many of them young. 

After Thad packed those that are to winter out- 
doors, I took pieces of broken sections, as does 
Doolittle, and wrote, ‘* This colony scratched around 
and provided its own winter food,” and put one in 
the top of each hive on the cbaff. Then for the 
united ones I wrote, ‘‘This colony is composed 
of two others that could not gather enough 
honey to winter on.”’ I did this so that I may know 
which is which next summer. Seems to me I'd 
rather have bees that can get enough to winter on 
when those just beside them, apparently as strong 
in bees, have only half enough. 

Now about this honey-dew. The frames are not 


filed with it; all of the frames have a streak of 


white-clover honey along the top, some reaching 
half way down. This is as good as any thing could 
be; and if it should prove to be an open fall they 
may get all that honey-dew eaten before the hard 
winter setsin. 1 want to say, if it won't make this 
letter too long, that I like Mr. Doolittle. I have 
liked him a long time. Every thing he says sounds 
good and genuine. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 

Bee-keeping is too hard work for women. Seems 
to me I’ve said this somewhere before. They say 
that all good preachers preach the same sermons 
over every seven years. Well, if good preachers do 
that. a poor writer may be pardoned for writing the 
same letters over now and then. I say, bee-keep- 
ing is too hard work for women, and I know by my 
own experience that itis so. I have done all other 
kinds of work on the farm but help thrash—I never 
did that, except to thrash out buckwheat with a 
flail. I have set out hedge-plants day after day; I 
have planted evergreens and larches; I have raised 
strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries; I have 
raised and sold vegetables; I have hilled up celery; 
I have mowed grass, loaded on and unloaded hay; I 
have bound wheat and oats and rye; I have husked 
corn day after day for six weeks; I have done all 
and every kind of housework at one time, some- 
times with a baby in my arms, but I never had any 
kind of work to make me as weak and sore and 
nerveless as working with bees. I feel as if I 
had been pounded with a base-ball bat from head 
to heels; I ache allover. I have wondered some- 
times if the poison from the bee-stings has any- 
thing to do with it. Noone need tell me that bee- 
keeping is suitable work for women, preachers, and 
invalids. I know that bee-keepers ought to be 
giants, with nerves and every thing to match. I am 
going to quit keeping bees. First, because I am 
not in a good location; second, because it is too hard 
work; third, because all my family are mad when I 
bring the bees into the house, as Iam obliged to do 
whenever I take off honey or honey-boxes. I used 
to think, a long while ago, that the reason I did not 
have more honey was because I did not have bees 





like other people's. [ sent and bought other peo- 
ple’s bees. Then whenI did not have any 400 lbs. 
from a single hive, I thought those other bee-keep- 
ers lied; but now I believe every word they say. 
Ido not care where they live, nor who they are; I 
believe them, for I am a bee-keeper myself. 
MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 
Vermont, Ill., Nov., 1887. 


My good friend, in your third paragraph 
you make a ares? good point. If it is true 
that it would cost $40.00 for the sugar, I be- 
lieve I should have to decide as you do. If 
the stores they have already would be worth 
nothing on the market, you would really be 
$40.00 0ut ; but your extractor would be worth 
as much after you are through with it as be- 
fore, or pretty nearly so. I think it is true, 
sometimes at least, that it will do to let the 
bees take their chances, to a certain extent ; 
and if they die, buy new ones in the spring. 
[am presuming, however, that bees can be 
bought at a moderate price in the spring. Of 
late years, a good deal of the time they can 
be bought for almost what it would cost for 
stores to winter them; but this may not be 
always true. We used to figure a dollar’s 
worth of sugar should keep a colony, even if 
almost entirely destitute of winter stores. 
Well, $40.00, then, will purchase sugar 
enough for 40 colouies ; but $40.00 would 
hardly purchase more than 10 colonies, even 
if you let the owner keep the hives. I pre- 
sume, however, that you mean that you 
could soon increase from 10 to 40._ The hon- 
ey-dew, it should be remembered, is by no 
means certain to kill the bees. We have had 
quite a few reports of bees wintering nicely 
where the honey-dew was properly evaporat- 
ed and sealed up.—In regard to the hard- 
work part of bee-keeping, I believe there are 
quite a number of your sex, my good friend. 
who can make out quite a different story ; 
and then, again, it is not so much whether 
the work is heavy or hard, as it is whether 
or not the heart is init. I would very much 
rather bank up celery till it makes me puff 
and sweat, than to sit here dictating matter 
to the stenographer ; but perhaps if I had to 
bank » celery from. daylight till dark, | 
should be glad to have something easier a 
part of the time. Is it not true, that we 
make a mistake when we adopt altogether 
hard work or altogether light work ? 


SN ans 


REDEEMING FEATURES OF A POOR 
SEASON, 


PREPARATIONS FOR A HONEY-FLOW; WEST VIR- 
GINIA IN 1887. 





AY what you will, the fact still exists, ‘‘ Misery 
loves company;” and this is why the bee- 
keepers of this little State fall in line with 
the great army of crest-fallen ones in Blasted 
Hopes who got left in 1887. That this great 

disaster which has befallen our pursuit is not with- 
out its yaluable lessons, is evident. 1. It will puta 
quietus to the croaking about manufactured honey. 
2. It will rid the country of both the old and the 
new crop, and once again establish prices that will 
justify the production of honey. 3. It will decrease 
the number of: bees, as well as the number of bee- 
keepers, and honce both production and competi- 
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tion. 4. It has been claimed, that, no matter how 
poor the season for honey, there are apiarists so 
skilled in the business that they always get a fair 
crop of honey. This claim will not now be sustain- 
ed, since thousands of powerful colonies this season 
have failed to gather more than enough to supply 
their immediate wants. This would not be so had 
there not been nectar in the bloom, accessible to 
the industrious workers. 


Now, I will admit that, by supplying a colony | 


with combs of honey, or by heavy feeding, thereby 
keeping the combs in the brood department filled, 
that, if there should come any thing of ayield at all, 
it must gointo the surplus boxes; but this line of 
management is next-door neighbor to feeding bees 
to obtain surplus. If supplying the bees with su- 
war syrup, both for summer and winter consump- 
tion, taking as surplus all the honey they may gath- 
er, isthe proper thing to do, we had better go at it 


at once. Should this become the practice of all | 


bee-keepers, it would be a poor season indeed that 
would not supply our markets with all the honey 
needed; but where would be the market that would 
take all that would be offered, at any thing like cost 
of production, in seasons of bountiful honey crops? 

While on this subject | want to say that it will pay 
to feed a little in seasons like the past. Itis poor 
economy to permit bees to run so low in stores 
while rearing the brood that thc v must gather inthe 
harvest. They must not reac! that point where 
they will feel the pinch or the need of putting ei- 
ther themselves or their larve on half-rations, nor 
of curtailing the queen in the full capacity of egg- 
production; for if this state of affairs should exist 
for even a short time, it is very diaastrous, and will 
tell fearfully on the pocket of the apiarist. 

Last spring I bought 25 colonies, mostly in box 
hives. Some of them were heavy; and when trans- 
ferring them in April, many of their combs were 


solid with honey, and these bees never felt the | 


Aster yielded well, and kept brood-rearing going 
till the last of October. Our bees are now in the 
best condition for winter. 

LESSONS LEARNED, 

This season has proved to me two heretofore un- 
settled questions: 1. The superiority of the Italians 
over the native, or blacks; 2. That bees will not fly 
so farin search of honey as some say they will. 
| My home apiary is near the Ohio River, where 
there is quite a good deal of fall bloom, and these 
bees filled their combs so full I had to remove three 
or four from each hive, putting in their place emp- 
ty combs, while one apiary, three miles from this 
fall bloom, gained very slowly, and had to be partly 
supplied for winter fromthe home apiary. During 
clover bloom this same out-apiary, only three miles 
away, yielded asurplus of over 500 Ibs. of honey, 
while the bees at home stored no surplus. 

From whatI can learn, the honey crop of this 
State is very light. The drought, which has been so 
general, has left white clover in a feeble condition. 
The prospect for the season of 1888 is not flatter- 
ing; however, if all goes well we shall be on hand 
when pollen comes again, full of hopes and expec- 
tations as usual. J. A. BUCHANAN. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., Nov. 15, 1887. 


Friend b., the point you make, about 
keeping colonies in spring with abundance 
of stores, isa geod one. I have seen just 
such cases as you mention; and although 
considerable has been said at times about 
there being too much honey in the hive in 
| the spring, can not remember that I ever had 
a good strong colony that had too much 
, Stores. It may have seemed so during March 
j}and April; but just before clover opens, 
| when the hive is full of brood from one end 
|to the other, these great heavy combs get 
| used up in some way. 
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pinch of hard times that came to bees that were | 


light instores in the month of May and first half of | 
June. The result of this liberal supply of old honey | 
was, that these colonies were in the best possible | 


condition to take advantage of every light yield 
that did come, while the bees that were forced to 
use sparingly of stores seemed to require several 
days of honey-gathering to put them in good heart. 

I had 90 good colonies to commence the season 
with. These were divided into three apiaries—one 
at home, thirty, and two out-apiaries of thirty each. 
All were arranged for extracted honey, the frames 
in surplus department mostly being filled with 
foundation. 

White clover did not yield much; but red clover 
did fairly well. Basswood did well for but a few 
days. 

From the two out-apiaries of 60 colonies I extract- 
ed 1100 Ibs,; and from the home apiary, which is in 
the valley near the river, no surplus of white honey 
was taken. 

The first of August there was very little boney in 
the hives, but the combs were fullof brood. About 
this time we were making inquiry as to the price 
of sugar and the number of barrels it would take to 
put the bees in shape. Soon after this, some timely 
showers brought out a profuse bloom of smartweed, 
and this was followed by agood bloom of goldenrod, 
and from these sources it was gratifying to see the 
brood-combs filling up tothe bulging point witha 
rich golden-colored fall honey. 


THE BUNDLE OF HERBS HUNG UP 
IN TBE GARRET, ETC. 


ONE OF THE FRIENDS TAKES ME TO TASK. 





RIEND ROOT:—You or your informant cer- 
tainly made a mistake in reference to ‘that 
bundle of herbs hung up in the garret,” 
spoken of on pages 826 and 833. Such things 
certainly are valuable agents in the remov- 

| al of various ailments of the human system, just 
| as much so as is cayenne pepper (capsicum), may- 
| apple root (podophyllum peltatum), of which po- 
| dophyllum is made — one of the best purgatives 
| and renovators of the system there is in vegeta- 
ble materia medica; and the two combined are 
speedy and very efficacious in their effects. 

Of catnip, I will quote the following, from Dr. 
John A. Gunn's ** Newest Family Physician ”’ (as- 
sisted by Johnson A. Jordon, M. D., and several 
scientific writers of the highest eminence): ‘* Catnip 
—(Nepeta cataria), or catmint.—It is a native of 
Europe, but has become naturalized in this coun- 
try. The leaves and blossoms are the parts used. 
| Medical properties and uses: Catnip is a diaphoret- 
| ic; that is,it promotes perspiration; and tonic, if 
taken cold. It is also slightly diuretic, emmena- 
gogue, and anti-spasmodic. Catnip tea is good for 
the flatulent colic of children; itis also an excellent 
| drink in fevers, to promote perspiration, and to in- 
| duce sleep. A warm tea of catnip and saffron is 


| 
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excellent in small-pox, measles, and scarlet fever, | 
and may be used with advantage in all cases of 
colds; in nervous headache of femsles, hysterics, 
and irritability of the nerves. An infusion of cat- 
nip is often good. Though a ¢cinmon article, and 
by many considered a very simple one, catnip, 
nevertheless, is a very valuable remedy, and 
should be used more frequently than it is. In 
fevers it promotes perspiration without stimula- 
ting or increasing the heat of the body. It should 
always be kept on hand where there are children, 
as a remedy for colic, us well as in fevers and colds, 
and may always be taken freely. Asa poultice it 
is very valuable, applied to painful swellings; and 
as a fomentation, in combination with other bitter 
herbs, it is often very beneficial, applied as warm 
as can be borne, in cases of severe pain and inflam- 
mation.” 

* Pennyroyal—(Hedeoma  pulegivides).—This well- 
known herb needs no description; it grows almost 
everywhere, and is known by everybody. Medical 
properties and uses: It isa pleasant, aromatic di- 
aphoretic, diuretic, and emmenagogue. May be 
used freely in the form of tea, as a sweating and 
cooling drink in fevers; in diseases of the urinary 
organs, suppressed menses, and cold generally.” 

Many very simple herbs contain the principal in- 
gredients that compose the best of the powders 
and compounds used in medicine to-day. 

Goldsboro, Wayne Co., N.C. A. L. SWINSON. 

I do not know but that I shall have to 
take back what I said, at least to some ex- 
tent, friend S.; but I do believe that the 
superstition inseparably connected with 
using remedies oftentimes does more mis- 
chief than all the good that ever comes from 
taking this, that, and the other, indiscrimi- 
nately, without the advice of a physician. 
A few days ago I had a peculiar headache 
that I was pretty sure would yield to a cup 
of tea. It stopped it almost immediately, 
and has so many times that | am forced to 
acknowledge there is some virtue in it that 
makes it really one of God’s blessings. A 
friend at the Chicago convention was suffer- 
ing from a severe headache. I advised him 
to drink a cup of rather strong tea, and it 
acted like magic, as it does on myself. My 
plan, however, is to take the tea as a medi- 
cine, but by no means to drink it every day. 
May be catnip and pennyroyal have their 
uses in the same way ; if so, | am willing to 
let them pass; but I expect to fight hum- 
bugging and superstition in regard to medi- 
cine, as I always have done. 


el ee 
CATNIP FOR CATS. 


MRS. HARRISON GIVES US PRETTY GOOD EVIDENCE 
THAT CATNIP IS GOOD. 





UR cat Dot begs leave to differ with you, and 
presumes also to utter a big cat-call to the 
big medicine-man, Prof. Cook, as to the cura- 
tive properties of catnip. He thinks the 
professor may know a good deal about bugs 

and bees, but little about ** yarbs.” 

Dot, poor fellow, was sick, poor, and feeble, and 
wriggled when he walked, and the baby said Dotty 
could hardly speak above his breath. I said, “ It’s 
too bad that we can’t keepacat any more. Now, . 
Dot is going to die. The kittens that I petted all | 


winter died in the spring. Peoria is getting to be 
like Leadville, ior few cats can live here.” 

Iwas out driving, and I noticed catnip growing 
very luxuriantly, and gathered a bunch and took it 
home. When I alighted from the carriage I noticc:! 
that Dot was smelling and rubbing against me very 
affectionately, and trotted along after me, as I car- 
ried the bunch of catnip. I threw it down on the 
grass, and then there wasa picnic. He took it in 
his arms, and, lying on his back, rocked it and then 
rolled over and over upon it, expressing his joy in 
every way he could. He nipped off the leaves and 
ate them with evident relish, and continued to eat 
them until it was all gone. Dot got well and fat, 
and caught all the mice around the hives and in the 
chaff cushions packed away in the barn. [ tell 
you, friends, he has beena bully cat since he ate 
the catnip. In the fall I gathered catnip-sced, and 
scattered it under the shrubbery, and transplanted 
some of the roots. Inthe spring, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, I took a spade and lifted careful- 
w four large bunches, and set them out carefully, 
sticking down sticks to keep off cats and chickens. 
Now, Dot, although a good hunter, is a poor garden- 
er. He pushed his head in through the sticks, 
kneaded, danced, and pranced in joy on discovering 
his favorite, until it was destroyed. I noticed a 
plant of it growing very near the honey-house, and 
T said Dot sha'n't roll upon that until he kills it. So 
[ melted out the ends of atin can, and pushed it 
down in the ground over it. It flourished for a 
while, but soon had the appearance of being nipped 
off, and finally disappeared. Another large plant, 
protected by bricks against the side of a hive, grew 
to be a foot high, and branched out nicely, my joy 
and pride, when it disappeared during a serenade 
of neighboring cats, held in the apiary. Dot isa 
well-behaved cat. He attends to his business strict- 
ly, and does not wander from home far enough to 
tind catnip growing in the hedges adjacent to the 
city. If he were a gadabout, out of nights visiting 
and seranading the neighbors, and calling to his 
fellows, ‘‘How many buttons have you on your 
coat?” he might find some. 

I've often said, that hot water is the best medicine 
under the sun, yet at the same time I fully agree 
with the Indians of North Nipissing with regard to 
the curative properties of hoarhound and honey. 
At one time I had a cough fora year. I gathereda 
big lot of hoarhound and filled the wash-boiler, and 
let it steep. When I thought it had steeped enough 
I strained it off, and boiled it down until there was 
not more than two quarts of it, and then I sweetened 
it with honey. The doctor said,“It will not cure your 
cough; it may doa little good asatonic.”” But I 
kepteating it until the cough and I had parted com- 
pany—as it were, dissolved partnersbip. 

Peoria, Il., Nov. 7, 1887. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


My good friend, you have given us pretty 
good evidence to the effect that cats are 
fond of catnip, which is something that I 
did not know before; but it does not seem 
to be so clear that the catnip was the occa- 
sion of Dot's recovery ; and in thesame line, 
although the hoarhound and honey was a 
nice medicine to take, I can not see any very 

ositive evidence that the cough did not 
eave of itself, without any assistance from 
the hoarhound. I should be sorry, however, 
to have hoarhound go out of fashion. When- 
ever I taste of hoarhound candy it brings 
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back many memories of childhood that I 
fondly cling to. If hvarhound honey is like 
hoarhound candy, I should be almost willing 
to have a little cough for the sake of having 
it prescribed. Very likely it is good fora 
cough; at least,I hope itis; so you see I 
am thus far on your side of the question. 








BEE ENTOMOLOGY, 


Or Enemies of Bees Among the Insect Tribe. 





SADDLE-BACK CATERPILLAR. 
HE curious-looking caterpillar from C. H. 
e Longstreet, Mount Dora, Fla., which he says 
he finds on his grapevines, is no stranger to 
me. It is found rarely all over the United 
States. 
stimulea, and has been called, very appropriately, 
the saddle-back caterpillar. When full grown it is 
about one inch long. It isof a reddish-brown color, 
and is well covered with fine spines. If one han- 
dies this larva, these spines prick the flesh and give 
the same sort of sensation that is received from 
handling a nettle. We have a few other larve of 
moths that sting in the same manner. A broad 
bright-green space covers, broadly, the back of the 
caterpillar, while at each end the reddish-brown 
color is seen. Two long br.i..n spine-bedecked 
tubercles arise from this brown space at each end, 
while in front are two more pairs of similar 
(though smaller) tubercles. Between both pairs of 
the larger tubercles isacircular white spot, and 
on the posterior end two lateral white spots. In 
the very center of the back, surrounded by the 
green, there is quite a large circle of rich brown 
surrounded by a narrow belt of white. It feeds on 
foliage, apple, cherry, grape, raspberry, currant, 
rose, corn, ete. 
This curious caterpillar, which would attract at- 
tention from its oddity, forms a globular coceon, 


and finally develops into a rich brown—almost vel- | 


vety—moth. 





THE CATERPILLAR THAT HAS SPINES ON ITS BACK, 
THAT STING LIKE NETTLES. 


It only remains to be said, that if this caterpillar 
is handled by tender hands it will form pustules 
and quite a considerable irritation, much like a 
nettle. The inclosed figure shows quite accurately 


the form and markings of the moth. 
A. J. COOK. 


Agricultural College, Mich., Nov., 1887. 


Now, look here, old friend. Do you re- 
member the time when we were out togeth- 
er, and, passing under some blackwalnut- 
trees, you ran and caught up the caterpillars 
in your fingers, as a schoolboy would catch 
up kittens? It made my flesh crawl to see 
you do it, and I told you at the time that I 
should be afraid that some of these things 
would bite or sting. Now, if I remember 
correctly, you said at the time, that bugs, 
worms, spiders, catterpillars, and even the 


Itis known toscience as Empretia | 








great horrid tomato-worms, could not sting 
or bite or hurt in any way, even if they 
wanted to, and that therefore we need not 
be afraid of them; and now you own up to 
friend Longstreet that these caterpillars 
with prickers on their backs can sting—at 
least, as much as a nettle can sting. Sup- 
pose I had followed your advice, and picked 
up one of these fellows, and had got stung. 
Perhaps you meant that they do not sting 
very bad—nothing like the honey-bee. Ifa 
caterpillar should sting me as bad as a hon- 
tig does, I presume I should imagine 
that I was killed entirely. 








HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 


KEEPING BEES IN A DORMANT STATE, 
RIEND ROOT:—In your notice of my letter on 
page 408, you did not do me justice. I will 
take part of the blame, for the letter was 
poorly written. In the first part of my letter 
I said it bad been proven, years ago, that 
bees could be kept in a dormant state all winter, 
and so it has; and I also said I had kept them three 
months myself. What I said about bumble-bees 
was a comparison. If you will allow me a little 
space [may save some of the bee-fraternity from 
disappointment in trying to keep bees in this way. 
In the first place, the bees must be full of honey, 
and properly chilled, and then they can be kept on 
their own combs, if there is no brood, and that is 
one of the drawbacks in keeping bees here. Itis 
best to keep them in aclean dry box, and cover the 
box with two or three thicknesses of old carpet, or 
dry dirt enough to take up any moisture that may 
bein the air, and then keptinacool dry place. I 
would not advise any one totry it until cold weath- 
er, unless you have a fruit-house. If you wait un- 
til cold weather they can be kept from one cold 
snap to another in almost any place. 

Delaware, O., Nov. 7, 1887. 


©. E. JONES. 


BEE-KEEPING AMONG THE MORMONS. 

Tam much pleased with GLEANINGS and yourA 
BC book, and have sent to you for some supplies 
within the past two years, and shall have occasion, 
no doubt, to send in the future. In connection 
with my work as missionary among the Mormons, 
under the American Home Missionary Society (Con- 
gregational) I take care of about 20 swarms of bees, 
but can not take the care of them they need. I 
have foul brood among them, but I thinkin this 
very dry climate it is not so bad as in some Eastern 
States. In moving them this winter from B.toS., 
20 miles, I shall bring only the young swarms that 
are clear of it. We have had quite a good honey 
year, and the quality is first class. We have a good 
deal of sweet clover, considerable white clover. 
great quantities of lucerne, or alfalfa, and some 
cleome. If you ever make a trip to California 
I should like to have a call from you on the 
way, and I will show you the beauties of 
Mormonism. I have been here six years, and see 
but little change for the better. We hope for some- 
thing decisive before long, but may be disappointed. 
We do most sincerely hope that Utah will not be ad- 
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mitted as a State, with the fraud of a constitution 
lately provided by the Mormons. 


Sandy, Utah, Oct. 11, 1887. DAVID PEEBLES. 





HOW TO MAKE BIRD-LIME, TO CATCH MEMBERS OF 
THE FEATHERED TRIBE, ENEMIES OF BEES. 
Friend Root:—I spoke some time since of telling 
how to make bird-lime. There may be difficulty for 
some to make it, as it is made from the bark of the 
holly-tree, and that grows only inthe South. First, 
peel the bark from the tree, and boil it soft; then 
strip the outside skin off, and throw it away. Bury 
it four days, after which beat it intoa pulp. Wash 
clean, when it is fit for use. As to its use, smear a 
twig with the lime, and fasten it so the twig will 
drop. When the bird alights, the feet stick to the 
twig, and the wings get stuck so the bird can not 
get away, and is caught fast. The lime will keep for 
a year. You might have holly bark sent from the 
South, and try it. It is well worth the trouble. If 
you can not succeed, send the bark to me and I will 
make it for you, or else I have forgotten the cun- 
ning of my boyhood. To remove the lime from the 
feathers, put fine dry dust on, when it will come off 
without any trouble. — DAvIp Ross. 
Esbon, Jewell Co., Kan., Nov. 9, 1887. 


THROW IN THE KEGS AND CAN. 

Friend Root:—Since returning from the National 
Convention at Chicago, where we had a pleasant 
and profitable meeting, Ihave been reading GLEAN- 
1nGs for November Lith. Iam glad you adopted 
the question-department system, for it is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable one. I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that it is worth from five to ten times as much 
to the reader asthe same space filled with other 
matter asitruns. In your foot-notes to my article 
on page 844 you bring out a point that I overlooked; 
that is, that we never charge any thing for pack- 
ages in which we ship honey, no matter whether it 
iscomb or extracted; and we ship the extracted 
honey, mentioned in that article,in good wooden- 
jacketed tin cans holding 48 pounds each. [don’t 
believe it is good policy to charge extra for pack- 
age. This we think we do at ten cents a pound, 80 
it seems that there is not much difference in our 
prices after all. 

When I saw the illustration of the bee’s legs on 
page 847, by Prof. A. J. Cook, it brought to mind the 
splendid lecture he delivered to us in Chicago at 
the convention, and so amply illustrated. As he 
was talking to us about the laws of evolution, it 
sent a thrill of pleasure through the heart of every 
lover of science. May we all live toenjoy more 
such meetings, spiced with such lectures as the one 
given by Prof. Cook at Chicago. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 22, 1887. 


INTRODUCING BY TAKING AWAY THE COMBS. 
On page 765, Mr. Doolittle has an article on fall 
introduction of queens. That cage is to ‘ Do-a- 
good-deal;”’ but, Mr. D., try this: Just pick out 
your queen, sweep your bees off the comb, kill 
your other queen, and hang the cagein the corner 
of the empty hive. I will tell you how, in 1881, I 
came to try it. A bystander asked, ‘“‘ Without bed 
and board, wouldn’t they be accommodating?” 
From that suggestion I tried it in this way: Sweep 
the bees all off the combs, without any regard to 
their being full of honey; shove a cup with half a 
pint of syrup or honey into one corner of the hive; 
hang the queen over it ina cage, throw a piece of 





cloth over the hive, shut on the cap; ina day or 

two set in the combs, and let me know when you 

lose one, if you please. H. L. JEFFREY. 
New Milford, Ct., Oct. 23, 1887. 


Friend J., 1 have no doubt your plan will 
work almost if not quite every time. The 
matter was mentioned years ago in our jour- 
nals; but the objection was made, that it 
was too much trouble. I remember having 
a nucleus that would not take a queen at all. 
They seemed to cling to their brood, and de- 
termined to raise a queen themselves, so I 
took all the brood away. That seemed to make 
some difference, but they balled her even 
then, when I decided to move all their 
combs and all their stores. While they 
were clustering on one side of the nucleus 
hive, I gave them a queen they had been 
determined to sting before, and then they 
accepted her and behaved themselves. But 
when I gave them their combs back again 
they balled her again, so I left them, I be- 
lieve, two or three hours, may be more, 
hanging on the side of the hive and cover 
without any thing to eat atall; and after 
that they accepted the queen without any 
further trouble. 


A PLEA FOR KING-BIRDS AND OTHERS OF THE 
FEATHERED TRIBE. 
In an article in GLEANINGS, Aug. 1, page 531, by 
8. E. Miller, of Bluffton, Mo., in which the king-bird 
is rather abused, he is not positively certain that he 


discovered honey-bees in the crop of the birds he 


killed. Now, I have handled bees more or less for 
nearly 50 years, and I never believed that king- 
birds ate bees, and Ido believe that, if a king-bird 
should swallow a whole honey-bee the sting would 
be very likely to kill the bird; and in order to prove 
what I say, I willtell what I know about the matter. 
Years ago, when I lived in the town of Allegany, 
N. Y., 1 had afew swarms of bees; and one day I 
noticed a pair of king-birds very busily catching 
something rightin front of the hives. My brother, 
who was onavisit with me at the time, noticed 
them also, and said he believed they were catching 
the bees; and the evidence was 80 strong against 
them I told him he could shoot one and see whether 
they were guilty or not, and he did so. I immedi- 
ately opened the bird’s crop, and no vestige of a bee 
was to be found, but, on the contrary, the crop was 
half full of flies that were in a perfect state. I 
went to the hives and discovered just such kind of 
flies sitting in front of the hives among the bees, 
and from that time on I have not allowed king-birds 
or any other birds killed on my premises, if I could 
possibly avoid it. When I wasa boy 1 thought I 
was doing a good thing to kill birds; but as I be- 
come more civilized I found that birds were made 
for the purpose of helping mankind, and there are 
no animals on earth that serve him as faithfully, 
and I for one will not be so wanton and cruel as to 
harm a single one of the faithful servants. 

It is too bad, after the great Giver of all good has 
furnished mankind with feathered servants, that 
he should be the first person on earth that is willing 
to see them destroyed. When I landed in this west- 
ern wilderness of prairie, twenty years ago, the very 
atmosphere was thick with mosquitoes and green- 
heads, with scarcely a bird to be seen. A swallow 
was avery rare thing; but now flies and mosqui- 
toes appear as usual, but they disappear again as 
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if by magic; and the reason is attributable to the 
large increase of timber groves, harbors for the 
feathered songsters, and the air is dutted with 
swallows and other birds that live almost entirely 
on insects. I saw, only a few days sit.ce, a flock of 
whippooswills, or night-hawks, so called by some, of 
nearly a hundred, und they live cntirely on flies 
and mosquitoes, or what they take as they float in 
the air. Infact, I am of the opinion, from actual 
observation, that, were it not for th® fowls of the 
air, we should raise but very little grain of any 
kind in this or any other country. 


Now, friend Koot, I want to tell you of a little , 


incident that transpired just nineteen years ago. 
I had several boys that were just old enough to 
commence handling agun;and as we were not much 
acquainted with eagles, such as we found out here 
on the prairies, we all thought they should be killed 
for fear they might kill some of our chickens some 
time or other. One day the boys found an eagle's 
nest, and, of course, I made no objection to their 
shooting the old female while sitting on the nest in 
the tall prairie grass; but T have objected ever since 
to shooting cagles or any other wild birds; for just 
as I heard the sound of the gun that killed the 
faithful old mother-bird I saw the male eagle with a 
striped gopher in his talons, hastening toward the 
nest to supply his mate with food; and I shall never 
forget the heartfelt sorrow that came over me at 
that time, for he had taken the gopher out of 
my cornfield—probably caught him in the very act 
of digging up my corn, and I allowed my boys to 
murder bis faithful spouse. F. M. NORWOOD. 

Whiting, Ia., Sept. 10, 1887. 

It has been proven, over and over again, 
that king-birds do swallow bees. A good 
many reported, during the past season, of 
having found bees in the birds. But for all 
that. 1 think we ought not to be too hasty 
in giving the death-warrant. There is no 
question that our feathered friends dousa 
vastumount of good in the way you men- 
tion. 


HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO ITALIANIZE A COLO- 
NY? 

I have a colony of bees I think are acting curious- 
ly. I Italianized them Aug. 5th. The queen I got 
was a tested one, and was received all right. Oct. 
ljth [found her lying dead in front of the hive. 
About four-fifths of the bees are nice three-banded 
Italians; the rest are black. Do you think the 
queen was superseded? Why are there so many 
blacks in the hive, after being Italianized so long? 

Hesler, Ky., Oct. 28, 1887. J.T. Rost. 


Why. friend R., the fact that you found 
some black bees still in the hive was nothing 
unusual. The queen had not been in the 
hive long enough at the time of the year you 
state. for all the original blacks to die off. 
The queen was doubtless superseded. 


MELISSA; AN INTERESTING CASE OF CROSS-FER- 
TILIZATION AS EFFECTED BY THE BEES. 

In GLEANINGS, p. 817, Nov. lissue, you ask Mr. 
Morgan if he had plants (referring to melissa) that 
produced some white and some colored blossoms. 
Allow me to explain how that was effected: All the 
blossoms were white, originally, and remained so 
until I procured bees. I noticed the next sea- 
son thereafter, that quite a large number of plants 
put forth blue flowers, and the stalks had under- 


gone a change—transformed from green to purple— 
another proof of the agency of bees in cross fertiliz- 
ing and improving tlowers. 

Please correct the statement you made in last is- 
sue, to the effect that I sell 4% oz. of melissa-seed 
for 50 cts. I never have sold less than a full ounce 
for 50 cts. A. C. TYRREL. 

Madison, Neb., Nov. 13, 1887. 

I really beg pardon, friend T., if I made a 
mistake. I don't know where I got the idea 
that it was only half an ounce for 50 cts. It 
may have been a mistake of the printers.— 
In regard to the point you make, about the 
agency of the bees in producing different 
colors, my experience is that both vegetables 
and flowers are very liable to sport in this 
way. For instance, the Mikado tomato, 
which has always been red, every little while 
gives us a plant producing yellow tomatoes, 
with allthe other characteristics. In a lot 
of red peppers, say 200 or 300 plants, I was 
surprised to see one day some peppers turning 
to so brilliant a yellow that they looked al- 
most like coalsof fire. I pointedthem out to 
my wife in great glee, saying that I had a new 
variety ; but she threw a wet blanket over 
my speculation by sayiug that red peppers 
always do that way. She was brought up on 
a farm, yousee, and knew. Now, don’t the 
melissa-plants putin another color just for 
the fun of it ? 


QUR QUESTION - Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 

















All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated. and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions shonld be written agen a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “ For Our Question-Box.” 








QUESTION No. 19.—Can more money be made (em- 
ploying labor, keeping a horse and wagon, ete.) by 
managing out-apiaries, than by keeping a limited 
number of colonies in one location, and doing all the 
labor yourself, assuming that the om is possessed 
of sufficient capital, energy, and ability? 


Yes. C. C. MILLER. 
Yes. Adam Grimm did. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
I prefer only the one apiary. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


See answer to Nos.2) and 21. I do not believe 
general answers can be given. A. J. COOK. 


Ina good year, yes; inapoor year,no. On an 
average, yes. GEO. GRIMM. 

I have no doubt that it would be more remunera- 

tive, provided competent labor is employed. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Itis far better to have a horse, and keep more 

bees in different locations, for there may be some 
crop in one place and none in another not far off. 
DADANT & SON. 


I have no experience with out-apiaries; but I feel 
sure that it would require better territory than the 
openings of Lucas Co. to justify much employment 
of labor. E. E. Hasty. 


The correct answer tothis questicn depends upon 
the man, the location, and more particularly the 
problem of overstocking; notwithstanding a very 
important one, little yet seems to be known about 
it. JAMES HEDDON, 
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I think more money may be made by managing 
out-apiaries. Much depends on the man. 
WZ. HUTCHINSON. 


That depends on the location. In most localities, 
yes; for that sufficient capital, energy, and ability, 
means success in money-getting, in any business. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Yes, we think so. We have five out-apiaries; but 
if every year were like this, we should be better off 
without them. We have done well other years, and 
lam in hopes to again; at any rate, if there is any 
profit in running one at home, the out-apiaries 
could be made profitable also. E. FRANCE. 


I have not had much experience in this line; but 





I believe thata man with the necessary qualifica- 


tions, and sufficient capital, with a wise selection of | 


assistants, could make a great deal of money with 
out-apiaries. The necessary qualifications—there's 
the rub! ; J. A. GREEN. 


The answer to this question requires more “ifs” 
than are pleasant. Bee-keeping can be madea pay- 
ing business either way, if capital, energy, and 
ability are sufficient, if—the season is good; but 
when crops are below the average, and prices low, 
there is no profit in hired help for the bee-keeper. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


I think, that perhaps nine out of ten will make 
more money by keeping only as many as they can 
handle themselves, or, at most, have a little help in 
the height of the season; yet occasionally a man 
may have favorable locations, and have the pecul- 
iar business talent of managing affairs, and getting 
the most service from his employes that he will 
make very much more by running a larger busi- 
ness. RK. WILKIN. 


Yes, I think so. All these questions about out- 
apiaries (Nos. 19 to 24 inclusive) seem to have been 
usked by some one who has an idea that it is more 
profitable to scatter bees into small out-apiaries 
than to keep them in one or two large ones; and as 
I believe, and have always worked on the opposite 
theory, I can not answer his question from practi- 
cal experience. I have watched this matter with 
much interest for years, and am satisfied that I ob- 
tained fullyas much honey per colony when I had 
nearly 200 in one place as I did when I had less than 
50, and fully as much as my neighbors did who had 
small apiaries. The only good reason I can see for 
seattering bees into small lots is to obtain different 
kinds of forage, where different kinds of flowers 
are found in different situations within a radius of 
a few miles. 
any certain amount of bees can be kept in without 
lessening the yield of honey, the better. 

O. O. POPPLETON., 


QUESTLON NO. 20.—How many bee-yards, including 
the one at home, can an apiarist manage successfully, 
with two assistants? As a rule, how many colonies 
should be kept in each of the out-apiaries in your local- 


ity? 


About 100 colonies. 
GEO. GRIMM. 


Ten, if not too far apart. 


That will depend upon the distance apart, and 
whether run for comb or extracted honey. Fifty 
to seventy-five. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Of course, the less number of apiaries | 





No experience; should expect them to run about 
seven apiaries of 50 hives each. E. E. Hasty. 


It depends upon how they are managed. I should 
say 3 apiaries in all, and not less than 100 colonies in 
each. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

See answer to No. 21. So much depends upon the 
man that it is difficult to answer, evenif one has ex- 
perience. A. J. COOK. 

An out-apiary ought to contain as many colonies 
as the home one. See answer to previous question 
on that point. O. O. POPPLETON. 


1. That depends upon the ability of the apiarist, 
his assistants, and the locality. 2. From fifty to 
one hundred. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


1. With occasional assistance, one man can man- 
age 400 colonies in 5 apiaries, run for extracted hon- 
ey. We do not want to exceed 100 colonies in any 
apiary. DADANT & SON. 


If the three spend their whole time at bee-work, 
perhaps five, if not more than 50 to 75 colonies are 
in each apiary. Not more than 100. 

C. C. MILLER. 

It would be impossible to have an out-apiary in 
this locality, for there are already all the bees kept 
that can be kept profitably, by A, B,C, and D, all 
around me. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have never kept separate bee-yards; but I have 
managed 450 colonies of bees in one yard with only 
one assistant, but I had to work hard from daylight 


| to dark, and at night I had to prepare for the next 


day’s work. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


I will not try to answer this question, for the very 


| reason given in my answer to No. 19, further than 


| in each of my apiarics. 





to say that I keep about 200 colonies, spring count, 
JAMES HEDDON. 


About 300 colonies of bees in one location, wheth- 
er at home or abroad, seems to be the right number 
to start in the season with, provided there are no 
other bees within three miles of you; and two men 
can manage such an apiary, except it be for two or 
three weeks in the height of the season, when an- 
other hand may be needed. I speak of Southern 
California. R. WILKIN. 


Ihave never kept more than a few colonies at a 
time, mostly for experimental purposes, in out- 
apiaries, so I can not answer this from experience. 
Ithink that, asa rule, 1 should not want over 50 to 
75 colonies in each out-apiary. I should say that 
five such bee-yards would be well managed with 
the help mentioned. With every thing favorable, 
more mignt be done. JAMES A. GREEN. 


We run all of our out bee-yards for extracted 
honey. There is only amonth that we want any 


| help, and not all of that time a full force. Wego 


as far as eight miles and work a yard of 80 colonies, 
spring count, in one day, and aim to work each yard 
once a week. We hire one good hand earlyin the 
spring, as we have other work besides the bees. 
First visit to bees in the spring, two of us go and 
examine the bees, then we increase our force as we 
want, until when we are extracting there are ten of 
us. Now, one man can handle just as many yards 


with two assistants, but he must have only as many 
bees in a yard as they can work in one day. We 
think our location will work 80 colories, spring 
count, in each yard, profitably. 


E. « RANCE, 
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QUESTION NO. 21.—How much capital will it re- 
quire to run, say five bee-yards, including the home 
apiary, each containing 50 colonies? About what in- 
come ought this number of bee-yards to bring their own- 
er, managed as economically as possible? 


See answer to number 19. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


GEO. GRIMM. 
Capital, $3000 to $4000; income, £1000 to £2000. 
JAMES A. GREEN. 
There are too many ifs and ands about this. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
One thousand, in a fair 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Too indefinite to answer. 


Five hundred dollars. 
season. 


This, like No. 22, depends much on a complete sys- 
tem, locations, ete., and an answer would be only 
guesswork. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Ask D. A. Jones, Dr. Miller, Geo. Grimm, and 
Capt. Hetherington. I could guess, but they doubt- 
less can answer authoritatively. A. J. COOK. 


This is a rather hard question to answer, as there 
isso much difference in men about management, and 
agreat difference in location, and a difference in 
the price of honey. This year proves that the sea- 
sons are not all alike. E. FRANCE. 


Not over $500 outside of the bees. This will bring 

700 to $800, perhaps $1000, labor not deducted. This 
$800 is an average of 15 seasons with us. Some are 
better, some poorer. DADANT & SON. 


This question is like the two foregoing; no one 
ean truthfully answer it definitely. I presume 1 
put more capital into an apiary than most other 
bee-keepers do. I want things right, and just as I 


want them, and usually go to the expense of having | 


them so. I will not try to tell what number of dol- 
larsan apiary would bring in, in any locality or in 
any year. JAMES HEDDON. 


I'm not sure I understand the question. He 
would want, of course, the colonies, and all the fix- 
tures: und besides these, perhaps not less than 
$600 to pay for help, horse, and wagon, sections, 
foundation, etc. If he got an annual crop of 10,000 
pounds, and a net price of 12 cents per Ib., his in- 
come would be $1200. C. C. MILLER. 


If you are so foolish as to “ flounce into it’ all at 


once, buying every thing, it will cost you $2000 or 


$3000. The more prudent way is to work into the 
business, making most of your capital. On sucha 
territory as mine, your balance-sheet would look 
about like this: 








Coo fe | ES) | 
Board and wages, 2 men 6 months.......... 384 
SR a os 6a + Wee Scen webct sccal 250 

$754 
10.090 pounds of honey................. ...- $500 
SMe, ctvead scan &@ cutie 

$550 
Dae EIR sk ives wk ick kethee asthe anaes $204 

E. E. HASTY. 


This depends on the price you would have to pay 
for the bees, rent of land, and labor. Considering 
the value of bees, land, and labor in this State, 
I would not undertake it with less than $2500; and 
atthe present prices of honey here, 1 don’t think 
that I could expect more than 30% net. If you al- 


ready have the bees, and have gradually establish- | 





| ed these bee-yards with your increase from home 


apiary, you will not require as much ready cash, 
but the value will be the same, and your income 
calculated therefrom. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


| Dear friends, I have read these questions, 
Nos. 19, 20, and 21, with very much interest ; 
‘and I am very glad to see so many of our 
| veterans so cautious in giving their replies. 
It is true, I believe, that, ‘‘ what man has 
done, man can do,” as we used to put in our 
old ope eg omer but, alas! it is also true, 
that. what man has done, a great many will 
not do. These questions run into the matter 
of sor, alge labor and capital ; it runs into 
something where I have had, as you know, 
‘large experience. Friend Hasty hits at the 
truth where he says, “If you are so foolish 
/as to flounce into it all at once,” etc.; for 
‘while it is true, that a good many have 
| within themselves the ability to manage 
men and property, they can not do it uiiless 
they are educated to it little by little. You 
| don’t want capital to start with. I some- 
‘times think we don’t need capital to start 
‘any sort of business. Over and over again 
have I assured young people that God 
would send the capital as fast as they made 
themselves capable of — it, but they 
won't believe me. When’ friend Dadant 
paid us a visit some years ago he was very 
much "pleased with our different lines of 
business, and he made a remark something 
like this: ‘*‘ Mr. Root, you could never have 
handled all this without experience. You 
began on a small scale, and worked your 
way along carefully. We have followed you, 
and know something how you have been 
growing, little by little, day by day. But I 
tell you, there is something grand in being 
able to handle such a business as this.” I 
put in the last sentence by way of encour- 
agement. There is a reward for him who 
becomes proficient and expert in any line of 
the general business of the world. Now, 
then; if you want to be a bee-keeper, get 
one colony; when you can manage that 
successfully, you will not need to get an- 
other, for you will have it already, and so 
| on. When you can manage fifty or one hun- 
| dred colonies well, and feel like trying more. 
start another apiary, not very far away. If 
' this is too much load to carry, don’t start 
any more. Don’t cripple your strength be- 
fore you have grown enough to bear the 
burden easily. Add a third when you are 
equal to the task. You may buy implements 
and hives, if you chose, but I don’t believe 
it is often best to buy bees, unless you run 
down by losses in wintering, or something of 
that sort. Don’t be in haste to do great 
things. Capt. Hetherington, if we are right- 
ly informed, has twenty apiaries, compris- 
ing about 2700 colonies, and he is makin 
them pay too,I believe. But the care an 
responsibilities are so great that he hardly 
has time to stop and have a good visit, even 
with such a manas Mr. Cowan, who came 
across the great ocean to see us. After you 
have got all these things, = may question 
whether they are worth the price you have 

aid. We should always remember, that 
the things of this world are by no means the 
most important things. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS IN THE LARGE CITIES; 
THE N. A. B. &. ASSOCIATION IN 
CHICAGO. 


N the morning of Nov. 16 1 made my 

P way to the Commercial Hotel. In re- 
sponse to the question, if that was the 

place where the bee-keepers met, the 

clerk nodded, and a bee-man behind 

my back made himself known; and pretty 
soon I began to feel a little at home in talk- 
ing with our correspondent J. A. Green, of 
Dayton, Ill. Friend G. signified his desire 
to go along with me when I went out on my 
raids to find greenhouses, etc.; and before 
long I felt glad hehad done so. Pretty soon 
Dr. Miller, president of the association, 
made his appearance, and then there were 
lots of bee-friends to shake hands with. 
While this was going on, Dr. Miller 
brought forward an ordinary-looking indi- 
vidual, with the words, ‘‘ Here is just your 
man, A. I. Root; he will tell all about it.” 
And then Dr. Miller was hurried off to look 
after something else in regard to the inter- 
ests of the convention, which was to open 
soon. The individual just referred to com- 
menced asking questions: and I answered 
as well as I could between times, while I 
was shaking hands and making neighborly 
replies to the many neighbors who were in- 
quiring for A. I. Root. They knew me, 
even if I did not know them. Well, after I 
got through answering questions for the 
stranger I forgot all about it; and, in fact, 
so many were talking to me, and shaking 
hands, it would be strange if some of my 
answers were nota little disconnected and 
a little out of the way. Imagine my sur- 


prise on finding the following in the Chicago’ 


Daily Mail next morning, even before day- 
light : 


BEES AND BOGUS HONEY. 
THE FORMER DISCUSSED BY THEIR BREED- 
ERS IN CONVENTION AT THE COM- 
MERCIAL. 
MANUFACTURING IMITATION COMBS A FAILURE, 
AS IS CHEATING THE INSECTS WITH GLU- 
COSE OR SYRUP. 








The bee-keepers ot North America, who are meet- 
ing in the ladies’ ordinary of the Commercial Hotel, 
are mighty clever people. They all seem to be wide- 
awake. and they make one think it’s Sunday — not 
Sunday in Chicago, but Sunday in the old white 
mectin’-house, ‘jist acrost the crick Over yander, 
fornenst Hankses schoolhouse.’ They've all got 
their store-clothes on, and have a Sunday, clean- 
shaved upper lip, and their collars and shirts are 
snowy white — glossless and spotless like the newly 
fallen snow; not the yellowish, shiny things town 
laundries send home Saturday night. 

Then they all seem to have that handiness with 
tools that was once thecharacteristic of Americans, 
but which is fast disappearing with the march of 
progress. They've all got that knack of making 
things, and they look at the new wrinkles in bee- 
hives with a keen appreciation of every bit of in- 
genious contrivance, and say, with a kindly sort of 
envy, ** Gosh! why didn't J thinkof that! Dod burn 
it all, ain't that cute?” 

Then there were combs of delicious-looking 
honey, and one’s mouth watered as he thought of 
how a piece of hot light bread, spread with sweet 
butter and then some of that comb honey, 


MIYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. | 





crushed down on it and spread over in uneven 
hillocks of lusciousness, would taste! 

Then there were golden cups of pure extracted 
honey, some from the tiny nectar-tubes of the 
heads of white clover that scent the wide country- 
side in the sweet June weather, and some of a 
deeper gg clarity from the basswood bloom, 
where the bees hang back and fight for the 
sweets. 

There was one man there with a visored fur 
cap on, pushed back on his head, with strong 
wrinkles around his eyes because he has laughed 
so own all his life, and an even white set of 
teeth. 

These old bee-keepers would walk up to him 
ree “Are you A. I. Root?” 

. yep.” 

* Well, howdy?"’ and the bee-keeper would jerk 
him by the hand with such fervor that one 
feared in the exuberance of his cordiality he 
would pull Mr. Root’s arm out of the socket. But 
they never did. 

Mr. Root is the proprietor of the largest manu- 
factory of bee-keepers’ supplies in the world. 

To him a reporter tor The Mail said : 


*Do you have much trouble in competing with , 


adulterated or artificial honey?” 

“ Artificial honey! My boy, did you ever eat 
any artificial strawberries or manufactured eggs ? 
They used to say that they had got eggs manu- 
factured so that they would hatch out, but that 
the chicks had no feathers. And the newspapers 
had all sorts of pretty yarns about comb honey 
being manufactured. I have offered a prize of 
$1000 for a piece of comb honey artificially man- 
ufactured; but, although the offer has been stand- 
ing several years, the $1000 is still there and our 
flag still floats. The strongest proof of this state- 
ment of mine is afforded by the present honey 
market. The drought of last summer has very 
much diminished the honey crop. Here was 
the opportunity of the honey-manufacturer. Why 
didn’t he improve it? Simply because comb 
honey can’t be made by man, but only by bees. 
About every attempt to adulterate extracted honey 
with glucose and sugar has been a financial failure 
too, and fam glad of it. A fraud ought to fail.” 

** Well, suppose the flowers don't bloom in the 
spring, and the bee-keeper puts out pans of sugar 
and syrups?’ 

“If he does, there will be sugar in the comb, not 
honey. Bees near a sorghum-tactory will have sor- 
ghum molasses intheir comb, and the peculiar twang 
is distinctly perceptible. Why, I knew where a 
man put out syrup for his bees, and in the making 
it was scorched a little. The honey tasted like 
scorched sugar, and that was all it was. 

“The market is all cleaned up of old inferior 
stock, and those who by careful attention havea 
good crop have come out first rate.” 

“The heaviest crop of honey I ever had,” said Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller, who is the president of the association, 
“was 16,549 pounds, and as nearly as I can estimate 
it took about seven million bees to make it for me.” 

This he said just a little while before he took the 
chair and called the meeting to order. He is a 
sturdy, strong, big-boned man, with a square, rug- 
ged face. und astrong beard that spreads out like 
that of Moses in the big illustrated family Bible. 
His upper lip is shaven smooth; and if he were 
not known to be a bee-keeper he might be taken for 
a presiding elder, or at least a local exhorter. The 
good man bsgan the convention by offering up a 
short prayer to the Almighty. é 

Then he settled back in his chair, and said: * The 
secretary will now read the meetings of the last 
minute.” 

Then there was silence in the room for the space 
of a minute, when a bright-eyed old gentleman 
from Joe Daviess County saw the ioke and smiled. 
Dr. Miller saw it too, and said: “ Well, as mv little 
boy says, ‘I made up a blunder,’ didn’t 1? Now, in 
order to choke of the secretary, a8 you've all read 
the reports of last year’s proceedings, it will be in 
order to move the suspension of their reading.’ 

This was done, amid the blank looks of the secre- 
tary. 


Now, friends, inasmuch as the American 
Bee Journal contains a full report of pretty 
much all the proceedings of the convention. 
Ido not propose to give them here. I hope 
the greater part of our readers are taking 
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both the A. B. J. and GLEANINGS ; and as | white natural comb, torise up. Now, from the 


it will not be very profitable for them to 
find the same matter occupying the same 
pages of each, I prefer to give you such 
random notes of the proceedings of the con- 
vention as may seem to me most valuable, 
taking into consideration the fact that you 
can get a copy of all the papers read, from 
the A. B. J. If you do not choose to take 
the latter, write for a single copy, costing 
but five cents. The copies for Nov. 23 and 
30 will contain, I believe, the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

By the way, friend Newman has been for 
some time on the sick-list; and when he 
came into the convention it was evident to 
almost any one that his doctor was right in 
telling him he had better not go at all. 
After he had been among such a jolly set 
of men as we were, however, for a few 
hours, he seemed to be gradually looking 
up a little; and on the last day of the con- 
vention he was decidedly better. Who 
shall say it was not the effect of the in- 
spiration that is always found, to a greater 
or less extent, in our national conventions ? 

Our friend C. C. Miller is a very good 
man to preside at the desk; and it pleased 
me exceedingly to hear him talk to us as if 
we were a lot of schoolchildren and he the 
schoolmaster. 

* Gentlemen,’ said he, *“‘ you must not 
talk while somebody on the floor is talk- 
ing.” And although I wondered at the 
time whether he would carry it out as he 
had started, I found him fully up to the 
occasion. When we got excited in discuss- 
ing very important questions, there was 
quite a temptation for somebody to whisper 
to his neighbor: and sometimes they got so 
much absorbed in their whispering that 
they did not hear the president's general 
request. At such times he called them by 
name, and made them behave. It did not 
make any difference if it was Prof. Cook or 
the editor of a bee-journal; if he forgot 
himself, or if he did not remember himself, 
friend Miller called him to order by name. 
Some of us were a little inclined to feel 
hurt, I fear, onee or twice; but we finally 
concluded, from Dr. Miller’s kindly counte- 
nance, that he was an old hand at the busi- 
ness. He opened the meeting with prayer, 
as was told you, and I guess the spirit of 
those morning prayers went with us clear 
through every day’s deliberations. 

Sometimes even the best of us fall intoa 
notion that the way to do duty is to stay at 
home and mind our own business; and 
this feeling, no doubt, has kept a good 
many from attending conventions. Some 
have suggested that our books and bee- 
journals contain the er every 
thing that is important ; but I tell you, it is 
a mistake. Let me illustrate: 

Some time during the convention the 
matter came up that has been recently 
started by J. A. Green (see page 74). 
Well, after a good many discussions in ref- 
erence to the matter, the president finall 
asked all those who were satisfied that full- 
sized starters of foundation in sections 
would really produce more and better hon- 
ey than even good-sized starters of clean 





discussions we had had, I thought the opin- 
ions would be about equally divided ; but aris- 
ing vote greatly astonished, I think, the most 
of us. Almost every one present had been 
slowly coming to the conclusion that it does 
not pay to save our unfinished sections for 
filling cases another vear. Our teaching 
has been so muchfto the contrary—in fact, 
almost any one would say that even com- 
mon sense was to the contrary—that at first 
there seemed no explanation for it. It was 
really amusing and funny to see fact after 
fact come forward. You may say these 
facts might have been given in the bee- 
journals. True; but we could not make 
the giver of the facts stand up and answer 
questions ; neither could you call for a rising 
vote through the journals—that is, without 
waiting for a couple of weeks or more. 
After asking several more questions of dif- 
ferent ones present, 1 became satisfied that 
I had got hold of some loose threads leading 
to an important fact; and as this matter is 
one of great moment to us I will try to 
give the conclusions here as 1 did during 
the convention. 


WHY BEES CAN STORE HONEY FASTER 
WHEN FURNISHED WITH FOUNDA- 
TION, THAN WHEN FURNISH- 

ED WITH EMPTY COMBS. 


Most honey, as it comes from the flowers, 
is not honey really, but what may be called 
nectar, or sweetened water. If you raise a 
frame of comb during a flow of honey, the 
newly gathered nectar will often run out it- 
self, when the comb is turned up sidewise. 
I have learned this to my sorrow, by tipping 
up such combs when I had on my Sunda 
clothes. Ido not want you to think that 
open the hives on Sunday, dear friends, but 
sometimes I have on my Sunday clothes on 
week-days. At such times, if I open bee- 
hives I am sure to get daubed if honey is 
coming in briskly. Well, the only way the 
bees can manage; to make this nectar into 
thick honey is by evaporating it to the prop- 
er consistency. This evaporation is pro- 
duced by sending a stream of air through 
the hive. The air passing over these cells 
of nectar carries off the moisture. When 
we first commenced drying lumber b 
means of a steam dry-kiln, we were foolis 
enough to think that hot steam-pipes would 
dry lumber, even if there were no draft of 
air through the dry-kiln. We were badly 
mistaken, however. To dry lumber, you 
must pass hot dry air on both sides of the 
boards ; and when this hot air has become 
charged with moisture, it must be sent out 
of the dry-house, and some more brought 
in. So you want a regular blast to dry 
your boards. This blast must also go be- 
tween every two boards. Well, now, the 
blast of the bee-hive, to evaporate the nec- 
tar, must pass close to the surface of the 
nectar. Where bees have full sheets of 
foundation to start on, they raise the cells a 
very little. Then they put in a drop of hon- 
ey, or, rather, nectar. This nectar is put in 
until it is full, up with the cell-walls, or per- 
haps a little more. Who has not admired a 
new comb of foundation the first time it 
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contained honey? If held up so that the! 
sun strikes it at the proper angle, each cell 
is a sparkling little mirror, something like 
the dew-drops on a blade of grass; but 
these mirrors are so nearly level with the 
top of the cell that the whole surface looks 
like a sheet of nectar, each separated by 
the beautiful lacework formed by the cell- 
walls. In this condition they can evapo- 
rate out the moisture, or ripen honey very 
rapidly. Now, when the honey gets thick 
in these shallow cells, the cell-walls are 
raised a little more, and some more nectar 
put in; and in this way the honey and the 
cell-walls rise together ; and this honey will 
be ready to cap far in advance of the honey 
that was stored in a deep cell, made the 
season before. Friend Muth, of Cincinnati, 
told us some time ago that bees would ripen 
honey and seal up the sections a good deal 
quicker with narrow sections than they 
would with sections two inches thick ; that 
is, itis more profitable to produce honey in 
thin sections than in thick ones. He gave, 
as a reason, that it takes a good deal longer 
to evaporate the honey to the proper con- 
sistency in the deep cells. This also ex- 
plains another fact that was brought out by 
quite a number of the bee-friends—that sec- 
tions, produced by filling combs built the 
previous season, were more apt to sweat. 
The honey would be watery, and moisture 
would be seen on the surface of the comb, 
spoiling its beauty. Please notice, if you 
give the bees a section full of empty comb, 
the comb being perhaps two inches thick, 
they are obliged to put their thin watery 
nectar clear down to the bottom of these 
deep cells. Now, how are they gving to 
evaporate this nectar in such a predicament 
as that? 


President Miller, however, and several 
others, still insisted that the bees would go 
right up and commence ona section con- 
taining clean white natural comb, quicker 
than they would on a super containing only 
sections filled with foundation. Several 
questions soon decided that this was a fact ; 
that is, different witnesses testified in re- 
gard to the matter; and then it transpired, 
that, although the bees commence on these 
unfinished sections first, they are not fin- 
ished, as a rule, as soon as are some contain- 
ing only foundation, even though the bees 
commence work on the latter last. The con- 
clusion seems to be this: Fill your supers 
with sections containing full sheets of thin 
foundation. but at the same time put one or 
two sections in the middle, containing good- 
sized starters of natural comb, or sections 
that had been partly filled the season before. 
Further than this, many large honey-raisers 
testified to the fact that we had better burn 
up our stock of sections than to use those 
containing deep comb, carried over from 

revious seasons. Friend Heddon said he 
had for some time been cutting out the 
comb, melting it up for wax, and using the 
sections for kindlings. It is true, not all 
present agreed to this, but the great majori- 
ty did; and among these, those who raised 
honey largely. One friend said, so well had 
he become satisfied of this fact, that he had 








been cutting the cell-walls off so as to leave 


only the base and a little more; and he 
found that sections thus treated were filled 
out and capped over exactly as well as those 
containing thin foundation, or may be a lit- 
tle better, because the bees found the base 
of the cells already finished. Friend Hed- 
don admitted this, but reminded us that the 
labor of doing itis more than the section is 
worth, compared with the rapid means now 
at our command for filling sections with 
foundation. 

In the same way, different subjects were 
discussed, and valuable truths brought out. 
But I shall not have room in this paper to 
give them all. They will be brought out as 
the subjects come up, in our future pages. 
It was in some respects a little hard for me to 
sit still so many hours; and I should doubt- 
less have found it much more trying had it 
not been for the thorough shaking-up we all 
got every now and then by the good big 
aughs we had at some of the comicalities 
of the occasion. Books and journals can 
never take the place of the face-to-face 
meetings and acquaintanceship. But after 
having read a man’s writings for years, we 
can enjoy ever so much more making a per- 
sonal acquaintance. The friendships formed 
during these few days will doubtless last 
through life. Now, although I enjoyed the 
sessions, | was always glad when the ad- 
journment came, because an adjournment 
gave me an gp pe ate, at least, I 
thought it would, for ransacking the sub- 
urbs of Chicago for greenhouses, cold- 
frames, and the like. In one way I was 
disappointed, and in another I was not. 
Friend Green was to pilot me, you know; 
but he said the greenhouses were so far out 
we could not much more than get to them 
before the convention would be assembled. 
I suggested street-cars. He replied, that 
we could get along faster by taking the 
cable cars. 

‘* What do you mean by cable ears, friend 
Green ?”’ 

** Why, friend Root, baven’t you seen our 
Chicago cable cars yet ?”’ 

I was obliged to admit that I hadnt; but 
ina few minutes more I was all eyes and 
ears, when a train of three cars came plung- 
ing around acorner at such a rate that I 
felt almost as did the Irishman when he 
first saw a locomotive. He and his com- 
er concluded that it must be ** a stame- 
yoat spatherin’ around to git to the wather.” 
Now, the wonderful thing to me about 
these cable cars was, that there was not any 
locomotive, nor horse either. They just tore 
ahead, up street and down, through crowds 
and amidst vehicles, and crashed along, as 
it seemed to me, regardless of life or limb. 
But, strangely, by some twist or turn, every- 
body and every vehicle just succeeded in 
clearing their skirts and hind wheels. Friend 
Green told me I had better sit inside, in one 
of the rear cars, as the wind was quite cold. 
I replied, ‘‘ No, sir, ee. You don't get me 
inside when there isso much that is wonder- 
ful and funny to be seen. I want to sit 
down by this man who pulls the levers, and 
look into this thing a little.” 

The cable cars are pulled, as their name 
implies, by a large wire cable that runs ata 
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tremendous speed underneath the roadway, 
just between the two tracks. A narrow 


slit in the pavement permits what is called | 


a‘ gripper,’ that goes down in the center of 
the forward car, to grab hold of the wire 
cable. By moving a lever the driver makes 


this gripper grasp tightly or loosely the mov- | 


ing cable, and this pulls the cur. In the 
crowded parts of the street he grips the cable 
a little, then loosens the grip. and puts on 
the brake. and then grips a little again, and 
soon. When he comes toa comparatively 
clear space, his lever is pushed home until 


the gripper grasps with a firm hold on the | 
cable, and then, I tell you. but don’t we just | 
plunge ahead ? It reminds one of digging | 
his spurs in the sides of a high-mettled | 


horse. The three coaches just leap. as it 
were; and when one is in a hurry (trying to 
make a greenhouse four or five miles away 


in ashort time, for instance), isn’t it satis- | 


fving to his feelings to be rushed ahead ? 


Yes, and without a horse or locomotive to | 


bother with! Why. you don’t have to wait 
to get up motion, for the car comes up at 
full speed, almost, in an instant. Of course, 
they stop and start to Jet people off and on, 


as with ordinary street-cars , but the saving | 
in time, as well as saving in speed, is im- | 
mense. If the men who got up these cable | 


cars had known me, they might have known 
the cable cars would captivate me entirely. 
We rode about four miles in a brisk, cold 
wind; but the wind just made me feel hap- 
py. especially when I could see that ma- 
chine work. At intervals we found men re- 
pairing the track and machinery, and caught 
glimpses under ground of the mechanism. 
At the end of four miles we were obliged to 
take a horse-car ; but when the driver said 
there were no greenhouses short of three 


miles further, we decided we could not! 


make it, and so we stepped on to the cable 
cars going in the other direction, and sped 


back to the convention. I had so entirely | 


enjoyed my ride, however, that I was not 


sorry: and perhaps just here it may be well | 
to tell you a little of Chicago. It seemed to | 


me at the time I was there, that, in certain 
portions, there was more crowd and business 
than even in the city of New York. The 
streets are broader, and there is more room, 
and I should say better facilities in many 
respects for doing business. The stores are 
immense: and toward night, when it is time 
to set the electric lights going. it looks like 
a fairy scene. Notwithstanding the cold 
weather, the sidewalk on State Street was 
heaped with goods of various kinds ; fruits, 
candies, toys. dry goods, jewelry, clothing, 
and every thing that man can think of or 
need was displayed in endless profusion. 
Brilliant placards, glittering with black ink 
on the whitest of paper, offered wonderful 
bargains at every step,and great multitudes 
surged toand fro, taking advantage of these 
bargains. The streets were even lighter 
than in the daytime, and one feels like rub- 
bing his eyes, to be sure it is all real. I had 
fully as much trouble at the street-crossings 
as I did in New York. I should have men- 
tioned. that the cable cars follow each other 
quite closely. One row goes down street. 
and the other up street. There is not any 


clamping of horse - hoofs to warn you of 
their coming; no, not even any pufling of 
steam. The cars seemed so dangerous, that, 
even before they were on me, I jumped back 
in affright; but when I jumped back I got 
right before one coming another way, until 
the driver sounded his alarm-gong in a way 
that might have muddled the wits of almost 
anybody. By the time I got out of the way 
of both cable cars, 1 was right in front of a 
cab; and then, thinking the danger was 
over when I got out of the way of the cab, I 
jumped again’ for a place of safety, only to 
find myself almost right under the feet of a 
big dray-horse. Just as I began thinking 
there was no such thing as ney across at 
all, a great burly policeman looms up. 
Whenever I see these Chicago policemen I 
| think of that passage in Genesis where it 
says, ‘* There were giants in the earth in 
those days.”’ I know the Bible critics used 
to pick at this passage, but I now concluded 
there was not any thing strange about it at 
all, for we have the same kind of chaps 
nowadays, and I think they must all have 
gone to Chicago to act as policemen. Well, 
this great giant was not a bad man at all; 
in fact, he looked so kind and pleasant that 
I was rather glad he happened to be just 
there. He raised his baton, and good-na- 
turedly signaled to the drayman to hold on 
a bit. He did not say so, but I suppose he 
meant something like this: ‘t Look here, 
friend: here is a country editor all the way 
from Ohio, who is not used to our ways. 
Just hold on a bit until he gets out of the 
way.” If one stops here it stops a good 
many others, and sohe was obliged to speak 
to the driver of another vehicle— Hold a 
little, my friend! There, now move on! 
Now hold again—there! Now we are all 
right!” 

Now, even though he was a big man, and 
had authority under his great big coat, he 
was as gentle as a father speaking to his 
children. If Huber had been driving a 
horse through a diflicult passage I should 
/not have spoken gentler to him than did 


| this keeper of the peace in the great city 
| speak to the busy throng. What wonderful 
| beauty there is in seeing gentleness com- 
| bined with power and authority!* ‘ Lord, 
help!’ wells up while I think of my own poor 
| self in this respect. 
| These cable cars carry a man ten miles for 
/anickel. Oneof the great needs of civiliza- 
tion is to get around faster than one can do 
it on his feet. If I am correct, the cable cars 
furnish the cheapest mode of transportation 
_yet_known—half acenta mile. But, more 
| of this anon. 

The daily papers of Chicago are a wonder- 
ful institution. Not only do they tell of all 
‘important movements going on throughout 
this great busy city, but they have a fashion 
of picturing people who come and talk at 
conventions. I have told you what appear- 
'ed in the Mail, the first morning after the 

convention opened. The next morning 
the Daily News came out with a witty notice 
of the proceedings of the convention, con- 





| _*Thinkest thou that T can not now pray to my 
Father, and he shall presently give me more than 
| twelve legions of angels?—MATT, 26: 53. 
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taining five pictures of some of the prominent 
speakers. The reporter, who was, by the 
way, also an artist, sat at his table, and, 
without anybody’s knowing it, sketched 
these individuals while they spoke or read. | 
The sketch was brief, and yet had so much | 
truth in it that it was a pleasant surprise. 
Of course, these sketches are not supposed 
to be any thing like a faithful representa- 
tion of our friends. They are sketched 
hastily, and the plates to print them in our 
great daily papers probably have to be made 
with still more haste. Asasample of what 
this work is like, we give you a couple of 
them which we have reproduced. The first 
one. you will know 
Withoutj my telling, 
probably, is Dr. C. C. 
Miller, the president. 
Very likely he was 
standing up and talk- 
ing to us about whis- 
pering during the ses- 
sion, When the artist 
took him. 

The other one | 
have selected among 
the five was of our 
friend Mr. M. M. Bal- 
dridge, formerly a 
valued contributor to 
the pages of the Amer- 
DR. MILLER, THE PRES. ican Bee Journal and 
somewhat for GLEANINGS. 

Friend B. is one of the veterans in bee cul- 
ture. When I first 
commenced reading 
on bees he was one of 
the live men, and was 
thoroughly posted up 
to the times. His 
gives specialty has 

een retailing gilt- 
edge honey, both 
comb and extracted. 
In a private note 
just at hand he pre- 
sents the following 
thoughts, which are 
in line with the pa- 
per he read while the 
artist sketched him. 


Friend Root:—You have no idea, perhaps, how | 
pleased I was to learn, at the Chicago Convention, | 
that you had made the discovery that very low | 
prices for honey do not materially increase the de- 
mand, and that reasonably high prices do not ma- 
terially lessen the demand. That discovery was | 
revealed to me by experience many years ago, and 
it bas been of very great value to me. 1 bave 
therefore never sold choice extracted honey to | 
consumers for less than 20 cents per pound, except 
in a few rare cases, and but very little at so lowa 
price as 20 cents. My general prices have rangcd 
all the way from 20 to 32 cents per pound—having, | 
some 15 years ago, sold hundreds of pounds at the 
latter price. My price two years ago was 26 cents | 
per pound; but owing to the alieged big honey 
crop of a year ago lI put down the price to 22 cents 











M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


per pound. My present price is 24 cents net per | 
pound, to consumers, for choice extracted honey, | 
and I do not find it any trouble to get it. There is, 
of course, more or less snarling about the price; ' 





but this must be expected, no matter whether the 
price be high or low. Some people are born with a 
fault-finding disposition, and it often hangs to 
them as long as they live. I make it an iron-clad rule 
never_to sell extracted honey to consumers, at a 
less price per pound than forthe same quality in 
the comb. In fact, my practice is to get a higher 
price for it. lt is my experience, that the price 
asked for extracted honey indicates, in the minds 
of consumers, both its purity and quality. A low 
price for extracted honey, oraless price than is 
asked for comb honey, is very apt to create dis- 
trust on both points. Aslam dealing exclusively 
in extracted honey, and with consumers, and have 
been foraseries of years, it seems to me that my 
practice and experience are worth a careful con- 
sideyation. What have you and others to say in 
reply to the foregoing’? M. M. bALDRIDGE. 
St. Charles, lll, Nov., 1887. 


And now, friends, while { have ever so 
much else to tell, 1 think I shall have to put 
it off till another time, and finish by saying, 

To be continued. 








Our Own Aprary. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


HOW WE KEEP THE RECORD OF OUR COL- 
ONIES. 

HILE we (my wife and I) were mov- 
ing into our new house just complet- 
ed, Mrs. Root, Jr., somewhat per- 
plexed us to where she should put 
this or that thing, said in the pres- 





ence of her mother-in-law, Mrs. Root, Sr., 


* Oh dear! it seems to me as if I never 
should get things in their proper places. I 
wish I knew where every thing ought to 
go.’ The elder Mrs. Root, having been 


| through the same experience, said : 


“IT would not trouble myself, Lizzie, 


about the place of each article just now. 


Put them away where it wil! be handiest’to 
you, and, after a while, things will adjust 
themselves to their proper places.” 

Two months have now elapsed—long 


‘enough to test the truth of the statement. 
| Since then I have thought how true it is. 


that not only will things work themselves 
into their proper places (those most used 
nearest at hand), but certain lines of work call 
for andin timedevelop asystem whereby the 
labor and mental force is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Take, for example, type-setting, and 
the arrangement of the boxes. The system, 
as unique as it is. was not planned before it 


/was put into execution. Practical work 
‘and time evolved it into its present per- 


fectform. So [ think of any practical meth- 
od for recording the condition of the hive. 
Our system of slate tablets, which I am 
now about to explain, was not the invention 


(of any one of our apiarists. but is the re- 


sult of their combined additions and sub- 
tractions, until time made it meet all re- 


| quirements. ‘Theory first made an outline 


of it: practice and actual work remodeled, 
and made it substantially as if is. 

The same system, or essentially the same, 
may be in use elsewhere, where queen-rear- 
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ing is carried on, and it may be that you 
have a great deal better way, or it may be 
that you used slate tablets long before 
we did, and have abandoned them for some- 
thing better. 

For writing the record on the slates, we 
use akind of short long-hand, whereby we 
stenographically, so to speak, take down on 
the little slates. By so doing we not only 
save space but time. It is all-important, 
that, when the hive has been examined, not 
a minute be wasted unnecessarily. While 
at school I acquired the art of taking down 
lecture-notes in short-hand characters; and 
when at home in the apiary I recorded on 
the slates the condition of the colony, in 
crooked marks. When I visited Mr. W. Z. 
Hutchinson a few years ago, if I remember 
rightly he informed me that he used short- 
hand to make his hive-records. But as my 
stenographic marks were intelligible to no 
one but myself, I had to abandon them, as 
none of my co-workers could tell what I had 
done with the hive. The tablet and the 
record, When completed for one queen, is 
something like this : - 

For the benefit of 
some of our new 
readers, I will re- 
mark that the actual 
size of the slate is 2? 
x 1}? inches — about C3AL / 
large enough to con- — 
tain on one side the whole record of the 
queen. You observe that a hole is punched 
near one end, so that the tablet may be 
hung on one side of the hive. Those who 
have had our price list will rememer having 
seen it illustrated. 

I shall now explain more at length just 
how we use it in queen-rearing. I will first 
ask you to read the tablet as given above. as 
far as you can. You say it is not very in- 
telligible. You notice the words, ‘* Cell, | 
6—19." This means, that on June 19th a 
cell from one of our best imported queens 
was slipped down between the frames, the 
latter being drawn together gently, so as to 
hold the cell suspended. In the next line 
you see, ** Ht.—22.”” This, amplified, means 
that, on the 22d of June, when the hive was 
examined it was discovered that the queen 
was hatched, and that she was all right. 
You next find, ‘‘ Laying, 7—2.” On that. 
date she probably commenced to lay eggs. | 
She may have been laying before that. If | 
so, we may find larve just hatched. We | 
then date the slate three days before the | 
examination was made. If the larve are old- 
er, the slate is dated accordingly. The} 
reason of this is, that we may know just 
exactly when to expect young-hatching 
bees ; to wit, 21 days after. Three weeks, 
however, is not sufficient time to test the | 
queen. Accordingly, we allow from a/| 
month to six weeks to learn of the purity 
of the progeny. 

Lower down on the slate you notice, 
** Tested, 8—15.”” Atthis time the queen is 
pronounced pure. Over the whole you 
notice a large figure 9. This indicates, that | 
on the 9th day of September the queen was 
sold. When the queen is taken out, the 














hive closed, and the large figure 9 inscribed 


on the slate, the latter is laid on the hive. 
The slate on top is conspicuous, and indi- 
cates that the hive is queenless, and that it 
must not remain in that condition over a 
day, or three days at the utmost. For in- 
stance, we will suppose that we have filled 
twelve orders from the apiary, each taking 
a queen. A _bird’s-eye view reveals the 
slates, shows just where all those colonies 
now queenless are, and what kind of a 
queen they had originally. 

But, to return. You may perhaps in- 
quire why we omit the word ™ sold.” It is 
understood from the size of the date. Why 
the date enlarged ? Because it is impor- 
tant. If the colony should fail to raise a 
queen from the cell given, it is essential to 
know just how long said colony has been 
queenless. Another thing: The large fig- 
ure can be seen quite a little distance when 
on top. Circumstances may be such that 
there are a limited number of cells on hand 
—not enough to supply all the colonies from 
which queens have been taken for two or 
three days. What cells we do have should 
be given to the colonies that have been 
queenless the longest, and the large date 
stands out so conspicuous that it is not nec- 
essary to strain or squint the eyes, as the 
slates on the cover are examined one by 
one. 

Let us next examine the scribbling on an- 
other tablet. In passing through the apiary 
with a basket containing my cells which | 
am to insert into those colonies which have 
slates on the hives, I commence to insert 
them as [ have just described. Having closed 
the hive, I mark the slate ‘*‘ Cell 13,” thus: 
When the figure is 
given alone, the 
month in which the 
operation was per- 
formed is under- 
stood. On the 15th 1 
go through all the 

: hives where I put in 
cells, to see if any of them have been torn 
down. Examination in one colony shows 
that the cell has been gnawed into, and its 
general appearance satisfies me that the 

ueen did not hatch, and soI mark, ‘‘ Torn 
own, 15.” It may be possible that I do 





| not have a cell with me. If so, I lay the 


slate on top of the hive, for the colony, to 
allintents and purposes, is still queenless, 
because it is not in condition to supply 
itself with a queen from imported stock. On 
the same day, the 15th, toward night, we 
will say, I return to insert a cell. and mark 
as before, *‘ Cell 15.” On the 16th the cell is 
again torn down. Rather than fuss with 
them any more, I take away all the unsealed 
brood they may have, if any, and give them 
a frame of young larve from a select im- 
ported queen, and make them raise cells for 
themselves. Nine days from the time the 
brood was given them, or on the 25th of the 
same month, am to go with a queen-cell 
knife and cut out the cells, leaving one in 


| the hive to hateh. The others are to be 


distributed in the manner I have indicated, 
** Cells, 20,” shows that on that date I found 
a the unruly colony was progressing all 
right, 
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Next, let us take one more example. We 
have just received a consignment of import- 
ed queens, from Italy. Having put them 
into the Peet introducing-cage we next 
place them inthe hives. The slate of the 
first colony so treated is marked,‘ Best imp. 
egd. 6-18." In other 
words, on the 18th of 
June we caged an 
iunported queen. Two 
days afterward, or on 
the 20th. she is found 
in the hive all right, 
laying. and the slate 
is marked," Out, 20,” 
which signifies that the bees have gnawed 
the comb away from under the cage, and the 
queen is liberated, or “out.” Again, you 
will notice the figure 10 marked clear across 
the slate. As before, this indicates that the 
queen was sold on the 10th of the next 
month. If the queen produces nice bees, 
gentle, and otherwise all right, the slate, in- 
stead of being placed on the hive-cover as in 
the former case, is hung back or the nail. 
This means, that nine days from that date 
we may expect to cut out the cells from that 
hive. As a general rule, we prefer to have 
cells raised in full colonies, so you see the 
thing works of itself. 

SLATES ON TOP OF THE HIVES, 

Now, a word more in regard to the sig- 
nificance of the slate on top of the hive. So 
placed, it always means the hives require 
immediate attention, or, in general, that 
something is wanting. For instance, in the 
daily routine at the apiary it is discovered 
that fertile workers have got started in a 
colony which has a dash of Holy-Land bees 
among them. For obvious reasons, it is not 
convenient to give them just such attention 
as they require at that time. The slate is 
taken off the nail and put on top of the hive. 
Over yonder is a colony that acts very 
curiously, and ought for a time to be exam- 
ined quite closely. This slate is also put on 
the hive. Here, again, we find a colony that 
has been allowed to build burr-combs ona 
honey-board or mat. Just at this time we 
don’t happen to have a_knife and platter. 
The hive is hastily closed, and the slate put 
on top. 

If there are very many slates on the hives 
it indicates that there is plenty of work to 
be done, and that the colonies thus distin- 
guished from the others should be carefull 
watched, that they do not get into mischief. 
It always makes me feel real good to go out 
into the apiary in the height of the queen- 
rearing business, and see few if any slates 
on top of the hives; and when every slate 
is off we congratulate ourselves on being 
able to keep our apiary in such good shape. 

The ordinary records are made with a 
common slate-pencil, and it will remain dis- 
tinct for from a month to six weeks. If we 
desire it to remain longer, or if the record is 
an important one, such as that of an im- 
ported queen, we always use a red lead- 
pencil, such as can be purchased at any 
stationery store. These red marks will keep 
their place on the slate through all kinds of 
weather for as long a period as even a year. 
The slate-pencil is used only in keeping a 











record of cell-raising, untested queens, and 
where it is not necessary to keep the pedi- 
gree. 

I have shown you only two or three slates 
——— our method of keeping records. 
Of course, we have other facts to record. 
and other forms of abbreviation. No matter 
in what condition the hive is found, you can 
write it down in full if you like, and so the 
system can be extended indefinitely. 

On page 886 of this issue will be found 
something further on this subject: viz., the 
book versus the slate method of keeping 
the record of hives. 
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Then said Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword into his 
place: for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.—MATT. 26:52. 


THE number of subscribers up to-date is 7601 — a 
gainof49, Thanks. 


HONEY-CANS THAT CAN BE OPENED OR CLOSED 
IN A SECOND, AND YET BE ABSOLUTELY 
HONEY-TIGHT. 

THESE new can-tops have finally been received 
from England; and the best way to explain to you 
this very ingenious invention will be to send you 
a can-top and cover by mail, together with prices 
of cans in the flat,and cans made up. For the 
above, postage and all, we shall have to charge 

about 5 cents. 


SHIPPING HONEY TO COMMISSION MEN, WITHOUT 
PREVIOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE have before had complaints similar to the 
following: 

My advertisement in GLEANINGS is bringing me more comb 
honey than I can possibly handle in this city, without breaking 
the market and slaughtering. Will you kindly warn bee-men 
not to ship honey to any commission men without previous 
correspondence, as it isa loss to them and an annoyance to 
me and others like me who want to do justice to their consign 
ors. fi ARTHUR Topp. 

It is very unwise indeed to send any thing toa 


commission man without first writing to him, and 
getting his advice and consent. Where circum- 
stances ure very urgent — say where property is 
perishable, and it can not be kept, it may do; but 
remember, it is always at your own risk. We once 
tried shipping a lot of cabbages in this way, and 
they sold for just enough to pay for freight and 
cartage—nothing more. 


PRICE LISTS PRINTED AT THIS OFFICE. 

We have just gotten out a 20-page circular and 
club list of all the leading papers of the United 
States and Canada, for C. M. Goodspeed, Thorn Hill, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. Friend G. advertises, also, 
garden-seeds, poultry, struawberry-plants, and bees. 
We have also received the manuscript for a 20-page 
circular of bee-supplies from P. L. Viallon, Bayou 
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Goula, Iberville Par., La. If you wish to catch the 
trade for next season, you should get out your cir- 
culars early. We have excellent facilities for do- 
ing price-list work. At no other office will you find 
such a complete line of electrotypes pertaining to 
bees. Write us for prices on circulars which you 
may propose to get out for next season. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE QUESTION-BOX DEPART- 
MENT. 

WE have received a large number of queries, and 
some have requested that they be inserted in 
next issue. Of course, this is impossible. <A 
list of questions must be, in many cases, re- 
worded, abbreviated, then sent out and returned, 
after which each must take its turn. We are 
sorry to say that some queries sent in ** For Ques- 
tion-Box ” can not receive insertion, either from 
lack of importance or because the point concern- 
ing which information is desired is fully answered 
in the text-books. But the friends may rest as- 
sured that all their questions will receive some sort 
of answer. If the question is hardly suitable for 
the Question-Box Department it will be answered 
in GLEANINGS by the editor, or by private letter. 
If you do not get any kind of answer, write us 
again and we will make haste to reply. 


QUEENS DURING THE WINTER. 


INSTEAD of sending your orcers to us for the | 





next three months, please send them to Miss | 


Nellie Adams, Sorrento, Fla. She was formerly in 
our employ, and understands our ways and meth- 
ods, and we can recommend her with the utmost 
contidence. Whatever deal you may have with 
the lady, if she does not make it all satisfactory 
we will. If she has more orders that she can fill, 
we hope some othcr enterprising queen-breeder 
in the South will take hold and help; and 1 think 
it would be a good idea for those who bave queens 
on hand, ready to ship,in the extreme South, to 
make it known by an advertisement. Let the 
advertisement read: ‘“*Untested queens, ready 
to ship by first mail.’ It is not very likely that 
many will want queens during the winter,in the 
Northern States; but a large part of our trade has 
usually been from the South, and a good deal 
from the extreme South. Now, is there any reason 
why our friends, in localities where the bees are 
flying almost every day, should not have queens in 
the winter months as well as in summer? 
PECIAL NOTICES 
. 
DISCOUNTS FOR DECEMBER. 

During the month of December we will allow 5 

discount from all articles in our catalogue. 
This is aninducement for you to order your next 
year’s supply now, and not wait till spring, when 
we are crowded with orders. Of course, we are 
giad to get orders any time, but we like them a lit- 
tle better now, when we are not so crowded, and 
can give them our very best attention. Remem- 
ber, the discount grows less the longer you wait. 


January discount will be 47; Feb.,3°. After Feb., 
no discount. Sg 


LITHOGRAPH LABELS AT $2.00 PER 1000. 


When Mr. James Abbott, of London, Eng., was 
with us a yeur ago, he had samples of a very neat 
lithograph label, oblong in shape, measuring 2}3 X25. 
We meationed them xt the time in GLEANINGs, 
fgreeing tosend samples as soon as we received 
them. Well, they have just come to hand, although 
we ordered 50,000 over a yearago. They are about 








the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and small packages of honey. We will mail 
asample inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 
application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices : 5cts. for 10; 40cts. for 100: $1.25 
for 500; $2.00 for 1000. 








You have NO IDEA how nice the 


BEE-KEEPER’S MAGAZINE 


is. Why not send for sample and 
tee! Address 


BARRYTOWN, 


FRE; * “a 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 


could sell Maple Sugar; a my hone ‘customers, 
consign me some. ARTHUR ID 
22d 2122 N. Front. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


APIARY FOR SALE. 

Lam offering for sale one of the best locations for 

bee-keeping, in the famous 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 

Ten acres of ground, splendid house, stable and 
out-buildings, all new; also a carp-pond of about 
one acre; never-failing spring of excellent water; 
plenty of fruit, 3 miles from Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Write for farther particulars. PAUL PEINE. 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 23-24-1 d. 


LEPAGE’S LIQUID GLUE. 


Few words of praise are neces- 
sary for this excellent article, so 
widely known and advertised. It 
is one of the best of liquid glues. 
Alwuys ready for use. Mends 
every thing. We have 4 different- 
sized packages. 

Glass bottle like the adjoining 
cut for 10 cts.; 75 ets. for 10; $7.00 
per 100. Halt- gill tin cans with 
screw cap, und brush fastened to 
inside of cap, price 15 cts. each; 
$1.10 for 10: $10.50 per 100. This 
latter can be sent by muilsfor 10c. 
extra for postage and packing. 

Gill tin ean with brush, 20 cts.; 
1) for $1.50; 100 for $14.00; pint 
lin cuns, no brush, 25 cts.; $2.20 
tor 10; $21.00 per 100. 

A. Ll. ROOT, Medina, O. 







SAMPLE 




















KIND WORDS FROM OUR ‘CUSTOMERS. 








I received the 16-inch saw some time ago, but I 
did not try it until to-day. I must say it works 
well, and stands up to its work beautifully, and 
holds a good edge. The 6-inch wrench is a fine 
thing. J. R. M’CLYMONDS. 
Pleasant Hill, Pa., Sept. 23, 1887. 


WHAT A BEE-MAN THINKS, WHO HAS VISITED 
THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES. 

I shall always remember the hearty welcome you 
gave me,and the trouble you went to in showing 
me through the many different departments, and 
at the same time explaining all tome. To say the 
manufacturing coors alone, with all the different 
machinery driven by the 9%0-horse-power engine, 
was a grand sight to me would be expressing it 
very lightly. I wish every reader of GLEANINGS 
could go and see for themselves. My advice to all 
who are in the bee and honey industry, and want to 
see a master bee-supply dealer, is, to visit A. I. 
Root. His employes show honesty and gentility in 
all their words and actions. Each has his allotted 
station, running like clockwork the great supply- 
manufactory —un establishment sey uz never could 
be explained on paper. A. C. FASSETT, 

Watson, Mich., Oct. 13, 1887. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
course, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. 








Waa exchange High-Class Fowls, eight 
varieties, for good PY he or foundation. 
Circulars free. 14tfdb A. H. Durr, Creighton. O. 


Weta exchange Wheeler & Wilson sew- 
ing-machines (new) for honey, bees, or sup- 
plies. J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Ill. 20tfdb 


\ JANTED.—Situation for 1888, by an expert bee- 
keeper. Address FRANK CURL, 
20tfdb Box 62, East St. Louis, 11). 


\ 7ANTED.—To exchange back volumes of GLEAN- 
INGS and Am. Bee Journal, for wax. 
W.H. Husk, Manchester, N. H. 
\ TANTED.—To exchange foundation at 30 cts. per | 
lb., for beeswax. 8. CHASE, Earlville, N. Y. 


W ANTED.—To exchange one or two Barnes Foot- 
power saws, one new, and the other as good as 
new, for honey, wax, alsike clover, or buckwheat. 
Make offers. Address J. NYSEWANDER, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


wane. -To exchange Ohio black-cap plaints 
and Cuthberts, for sections or beeswax. 
JAMES HALLENBECK, Allamont, Alb. Co. N. Y. 
24-2db 
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FAT LAWSSOLICITOR — 
YNITED STATE? fi, = PATEWT, y) 
‘G15 (57 STREET WASHINGTON.D.C. 
y OPINIONS RENDERED AS TO THE NOVELTY. OF 
"INVENTIONS AND VALIDITY OF PATENTS: REJECTED 
APPLICATIONS PROSECUTED. ALL BUSINESS RELATING 
TO INVENTIONS AND PATENTS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


© SEND STAMP..FOR PAMPHLET, 


THE CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT. 


Price of seed: 4’oz., $1.00; 10 oz., $2.00; 1 pound, 
$3.00. Larger quantities by express, at reduced 
rates. Sow very early in the spring, or late in the 
fall. It vegetates in a low temperature. I have 
twelve acres that will bloom. next spring. I shall 
sow two acres this fall. It is & success. 


22-20 H,. CHAPMAN, Versailles, N. Y. 


For Cards and Sta- 
tionery tor Bee-keep- 

ers and Others. 
Besides our beautiful eight-color chromo card, we 
have other neat designs, also a fine selection of 
fancy address cards, for old and young, for business 
and amusement. Also two and three letter mono- 
grains, all at low prices.” See Here, 50 fancy print- 
ed cards, 15 cts.; 300 envelopes, 300 letter-heads, 
printed, $1. Package 25 assorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 
box of cards and honey candies, 15 cts. Circulars 








free. Address J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 
20tfdb 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 


Prev ee VY | 


About Jan. 10, 1888, we expect to begin the publi- 
eation of a 16-page monthly under the above title. 
As indicated by its name, one of its distinctive 
features will be the reviewing of current apicultural 
literature. Errors and fallucious ideas will be 
faithfully but courteously pointed out, while noth- 
ing valuable will be passed unnoticed. But few 
articles will be copied entire; but the ideas will be 
extracted, given inthe fewest words possible, and 
commented upon when thought advisable. Another 
feature will be that of making cach number, to a 
certain extent, what might be termed a special 
number. For instance, a large share of the corres- 
pondence, extracts, and editorials of the first num- 
ber will be devoted to the subject of * Disturbing 
Bees in Winter.’’ Our own apiary will, hereafter, be 
largely experimental, and of this our readers will 
have the benefit. 

The price of the REVIEW will be 50 cts. per year; 


| 
and, while we have not the slightest objection to 


receiving the subscription in advance, ouronly re- 
quest is that each one interested will send his ad- 
dress, and allow Uncle Sam to hand him a copy of 
the first issue as soon as it is printed. 

THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 

A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25cts. The 
Review and this book for65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 

W. Z. HU CHINSON, 
Flint, Mich. 


KIND WORDS FROM OU CUSTOMERS. 

















IT must say afew words of appreciation of the 
Home department in GLEANINGS., That part is al- 
ways read first when GLEANINGS comes, and [ think 
it does us more good than to listen to a sermon. 
May God bless you, friend Root, in your noble work 
ot thus bringing sinners to repentance, and Chris- 
tians toacloser walk with God. I would not do 
without GLEANINGS for three times its price. 

lantha, Mo., Nov. 28, 1887. Mrs. E. C. HARPER. 

I receive GLEANINGS regularly, and read it with 
much profit. I consider it almost indispensable 
to modern apiculture. | am, also, one of your 
A BC pupils, having purchased a couple of swarms 
in June, that were obtained by dividing,and have 
depended upon your A BC book for information. 
They are in perfect condition for wintering, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable circumstances at- 
tending them — the lateness of the swarms, the 
excessive drought, and early frosts. G. SMITH. 

Alpha, O., Oct. 24, 1887. 


THE HOME TALKS. 

When I read your article on carp culture in 
GLEANINGS, Oct. 15, it gave me the carp-fever as 
bad as IT ever had the bee-fever. I went to work 
almost immediately to see where and how I could 
make one. I suppose if you could see it you would 
call it a hole in the ground, instead of a pond. Itis 
not done yet. I have been working atit today. I 
find they are not made in a day. 

Before I close I must say something about 
GLEANINGS. I can say, I think it is the best book 
or pauper lever saw published. When I go to get 
my mail, and] think GLEANINGS should be there, 
and it is not, | always feel disappointed, for I love 
to read it, especially Our Homes, and those who 
send in their testimony for Christ. It does me 
much good. It is only lately that I gave my whole 
heart to God, and owe much of it to reading 
GLEANINGS. Somehow your talk seemed to have 
more effect on me than even a sermon from our 
preacher-—-it all isso simple, and yet sotrue. I pray 
that God may bless you in your good work, and 

ive you many years yet to work in his vineyard. 
tow I wish I could see you, and talk with you! I 
feel that it would do me much good. I ask you to 
remember me in your prayers,so if we do not 
meetin this world we may meet in heaven. 


S. D. KELLER, 
Winterburn, Pa., Noy. 29, 1887. 
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HONEY Conuyan. 


CITY MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—Honey has been held 
too high here to sell, and this carries us over the 
best honey-selling period, not with much stock, be- 
cause we have discouraged shipments, but without 
much business. Honey held at 18@20c is too high 
for its general consumption, in this age of good and 
cbeap syrups. Further, the present practice of 
double glassing each comb is considered a fraud. 
Instance: Lately a customer bought of us some 2- 
ib. double-glassed combs at l6c. In ashort time he 
brought back the frames and glasses, and weighed 
on our scales over \4 Ib. of giass and frame per sin- 
gle pound of honey; 2 lbs., trame and glass, weigh- 
ed 0.556 Ib., the whole tare considerably over one- 
quarter of ‘the gross. This was over 22c per lb. for 
honey. and this purchaser considered himself swin- 
died. We quote: 1-lb. sections, white, i@l6c; dark, 
and 2-lb. white, 10@14; strained, s@We. 

PANCOASY & GRIFFITHS, 

Dec. 10. 122 Dock St., P hiladelphia, Pa. 














CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a quiet but fair 
demand for honey of all kinds. Extracted honey 
brings 4@9c on arrival; demand exceeds the arriv- 
als. The demand for comb honey is rather tame. 
It brings 16@20c for best, in the jobbing way. De- 
mand is good for beeswax, which brings 20@22c for 
good to choice yellow on arrival. 

CHaAs. F. Mutu & Son, 

Dec. 12. Cincinnati, O. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—Movement of honey is very 
slow. The supply on the market is large, and prices 
about 18@20c tor the best white comb in 1-lb. sec- 
tions; 1s@lé6c for 2-Ibs., or thereabout. Extracted 
honey, 7@9c; supply is larger. Beeswax, 22@25c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 

Dec. 10. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—The demand for 1-lb. sec- 
tions is good; very little on the market. 1-lb. sec- 
tions, white, 20@22c; dark, 1I5@17; 2 lbs., white, 18¢; 
dark, 15@16; extracted, white, 6%@7; dark, 5@6 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
Dec. 10. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEw YOrRK.—Honey.—The honey market is mov- 
ing nicely in white goods. Fancy articles move 
fast, while mixed goods are not salable at any price. 

TAURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 

Dee. 10. New York City. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Honey has been very dull 
for the past two weeks. We are still holding the 
best white comb, 1-lb. sections, at 19@20 cts. per lb.; 
but large lots are —_ offered, and we think there 
must be a decline in the price, in order to makea 
better demand. A. C. KENDEL, 

Dec. 10. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 





Sr. Lovuts.—Honey.—On account of high prices, 
honey is moving slow. Comb, choice white clover, 
1-lb. sections, small way, 18c; lots, 4c less; Califor- 
nia, 1-lb. sections, l7c: lots, 4c less; 2-lb. sections, 
¥%c less than I-lb. Lower grades of honey, as to 
quality, 2@7c less. Extracted honey, in cans, —- 
as to quality. Southern, 1 bbis.,4%@5e. Beeswax 
prime, 20c. .B. Westcott & Co., 

Dec. 10. St. Louis, Mo. 


DetrRoIt.—Honey.—Arrivals of comb honey are 
ust about equal to sales, and no change in price. 
here seems to be an improvement each year in 
the manner of putting up for market. Best comb, 
in 1-lb. sections, 17@18c. Extracted, — Beeswar, 
21@23¢ . HH. Hunt. 
Bell Branch, Mich., Dee. 10. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Honey.—We quote choice comb 16@ 
18e; latter is for choice white clover in good condi- 
tion, and in 1-lb. sections. Strained, in bbls., 4%@5 

cts. Extra fancy, of bright color and in No. i pack- 
ages, 4 cent advance on above. Extracted, in bbls., 
54@ée; in cans, 7@8c. Beeswax, 2c for prime. 

Market very firm at above prices. Owing to the 
short crops reported everywhere, we look for a 
still further advance in prices. 

Dec. 12. D. G. Tort & Co., 

206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ALBANY.—Honey.—Market quiet and firm for 
comb honey, all grades. Clover, 14@18c; mixed, 12 
@14; buckwheat, 11@13. Extracted, slow; clover, 
7@8¢e; buckwheat, 5@7. Consignments solicited. 

. R. WR1GHT, 

Dec. 9. \ 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





Boston. — Honey. — Fancy one-pound comb. 
18@20c; two-pound comb, Kg ee Extracted, 7@8c, 
Sales are only fair. AKE & RIPLEY, 

Dec. 10. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBUS. — Honey.—Not much chan e in a 
of honey. Choice white clover brings 1 in 1-lb. 
sections; 2-lb. sections, 16@ 18¢. No demand for 
lower grades. Beeswaz, 

EARLE CLICKENGER, 
Dec. 10. 117 South 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—White 1-pound sections, 
18@20e; 2 lbs., 16@18; 11b., dark, 16@18; extracted, 
white clover or basswood, 8@9; dark, in bbls., 3@5; 
California 1-lb. sections, white, 18@19¢; 2 Ibs. white, 
18c; extracted, &@9. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. * 

Dee. 12. Kansas City, Mo. 


For SALE.—I have about 600 lbs. of No. 1 extract- 
ed clover and linn honey, put up in Root’s 58-lb. tin 
cans, which I will dispose of at 10c, cans and cases 
included, pas on cars here. Sample for stamp. 

Tripp, Kalamazoo, Mich. Box 382. 





For SALE.—216 lbs. of buckwheat and fall honey, 
and 96 lbs. of white honey. in 1-lb. boxes, in neat 
new 24-lb. cases, all for $35.00, delivered at R. R. sta- 
tion. WM. VANAUKEN, Woodville, Jeff. Co., N 


For SALE.—1600 lbs. honey, 250 lbs. ext’d, and 1350 
lbs. of comb, all white. Write for prices. 
GEO. A. WRIGHT, Glenwood, Susq. Co., Pa. 


WANTED.—100 Ibs. extracted white-clover honey, 
New York or Ohio preferred. Shall want more if 
quality and price are ee nee Address, with 
samples and price, E. SKINNER, 

Takoma Park, D. C. 


American Club List, 


THORN HILL, N. ¥., 
NOW READY FOR 1888. 


You wantit! It will save you money on every pa- 
per you take. Address as above. 2-48d 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and A. 
See advertisement in another column. 


FOR SALE IN CALIFORNIA 


On account of the death of the proprietor, J. D. 
Enas’ ranch of 240 acres, part in fruit, 80 stands of 
bees, steam machinery for the manufacture of su 
plies, a well-established business; land will be so d 
in 40 or 80 acre tracts. Stock, farming implements, 
and a large stock of apiarian supplies. For par- 
ticulars address ae, J.D. 
20-6d Napa City, Cal. 


KNOTICE 


Italian queens, bee-hives, and supplies. We sell 
goods very low. Send for price list. 


B. J. MILLER & SON. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 


FOR 5 ALE Semi-portable engine and boil- 
*""or, nine-horse power; price 
$250.00, on board cars. For ,further particulars, 
cadres THOMAS GEDYE. 
Lasalle, LaSalle Co., Tl. 
MADANT’s FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETATL. See advertisement in another column, 





























